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OBJECTS  OF  THE    ROYAL  COLONIAL   INSTITUTE. 


"To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest  in  Colonial  and 
Indian  affairs ;  to  establish  a  Reading  Boom  and  Library,  in  which  recent  and 
authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly 
available,  and  a  Museum  for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and 
Indian  productions ;  to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons 
representing  all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial  and  Indian 
subjects  generally ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary,  and  statistical  investi- 
gations in  connection  with  the  British  Empire.  But  no  Paper  shall  be  read 
or  any  discussion  be  permitted  to  take  place  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a 
party  character."  (Eule  I.) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  subjects),  Resident 
and  Non-Resident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  two 
Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  The  former 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £3,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £2 ;  the  latter  an 
entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1  Is.  (which  is  increased 
to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  three  months).  Resident  Fellows  can 
compound  for  the  annual  subscription  by  the  payment  of  £20,  or,  after  five 
years'  annual  subscription  of  £2,  on  payment  of  £15 ;  and  Non-Resident  Fellows 
can  compound  for  the  Non-Resident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £10. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear  include  the 
use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Reading,  Writing,  and  Smoking 
Rooms,  Library,  Newspaper  Room,  &o.  Books  may  be  borrowed — subject  to 
the  Library  Regulations — and  the  Correspondence  of  Fellows  may  be  addressed 
to  the  care  of  the  Institute.  All  Fellows,  whether  residing  in  England  or  the 
Colonies,  have  the  Journal  and  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded 
to  them.  Fellows  are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  an/1  to 
introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to 
introduce  a  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  weekdays  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M., 
except  during  August  and  September,  when  it  closes  at  6  P.M. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE   ROYAL  COLONIAL    INSTITUTE, 

THE  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared 
on  December  1,  1890,  and  was  numbered  part  i.,  vol.  xxii.,  is  an  official  record 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Institute.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month  from  December  to  July  inclusive,  in  advance  of  and  in  addition  to  the 
annual  volume  of  Proceedings,  and  contains  reports  of  Papers  and  discus- 
sions, elections  of  Fellows  donations  to  the  Library  notices  of  new  books 
presented  to  the  Library,  and  official  announcements  of  the  Institute. 

The  Journal  is  sent  to  each  Fellow,  thus  assuring  a  circulation  throughout 
the  British  Empire  of  5,100  copies  a  month,  or  about  40,800  copies  a  year. 

A  limited  number  of  suitable  advertisements  will  be  inserted  on  terms  which 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Messrs.  G.  Street  &  Co.,  Limited,  8  Serle  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C.,  30  Oornhill,  London,  E.G.,  and  42  Albemarle 
Street,  London,  W. 
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!  JTI  OHLENDORFFS 

DISSOLVED    (soluble) 

PERUVIAN  GUANO 

The   Great    Organic   Fertilizer  for 


Also  SPECIAL   MANURES   for 

Cotton,  Cocoa,  Coffee,  Rubber,  &c. 

••Or 


MARK. 


Hnglo^Gon tinental  Guano  Works 

(Late   OHLBNDORFF'S), 

15  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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Is  the   Best    Material    for    "Tropical" 
Shirts  for  Officers'   use.      It  is 

SUNPROOF   =   =   • 

AND 

=  WATERPROOF  - 

AS    WELL   AS 

HARD  WEARING. 

Is  made  of  All-Wool,  also  Cotton, 

in     White,      Khaki,    and    various 

Heather    Shades. 

PRICES  : 

ORDINARY    TUNIC    SHIRTS. 
In  Wool,  45/-          In  Cotton,  25/- 

"  REGULATION"    FIELD    SERVICE 

PATTERN. 
In  Wool,  SO/-         In  Cotton,  27/6 


18  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Advertisements. 
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DINNEFORDS 


The' Physician's  Cure  for  Gout,  Rheumatic  Gout,  and  Gravel. 
Safest  and  most  effective  Aperient  for  regular  use.     |  J 

^•^^^••••M^^MM^ 

The  Universal  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Headache, 
Heartburn,  Indigestion,  Sour  Eructations,  Bilious  Affections. 


MAGNESIA 


GRIFFITHS,  McALISTER  &  CO., 

€xport  provision  merchants, 
1,  3  &  3a  Mersey  St.,  LIVERPOOL, 

ALSO  AT 

14  Billiter  St.,  LONDON, 


E.C. 


'ESTABLISHED 
1880. 


All  Good* 
suitably  packed  foi 
Hot  Climates. 


Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  Butter 
Pickles,    Sauces,    &c.,    and    all 
kinds  of  Tinned  Goods. 

HAMS   &    BACON   SPECIALLY  SELECTED. 


Telegraphic  Address:  "COOMASSIE,  LIVEKPOOL." 
OPPOSITE    THE     BRITISH     MUSEUM. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  Urge  and  well-appointed  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL  has  Passenger  Lift,  Electric  Light  throughout, 

Heated  throughout,  Bathrooms  on  every  floor,  spacious  Dining,  Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  Billiard, 

and  Smoking  Rooms.    Fireproof  Floors.    Perfect  Sanitation.    Telephone.    Night  Porter. 

BEDROOMS,  including  Attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.    Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials 

on  application. 

Inclusive  charge  for  Bedroom,  Attendance,  Table  d'Hote  Breakfast  and  Dinner, 
from  8s.  6d.  to  ios.  6d.  per  day. 

Telegraphic  Address-"  THACKERAY,  LONDON." 


Advertisements. 


98°  Fahrenheit  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body. 
Any  deviation  from  this  temperature  is  a  well-known  sign 
of  disease.  The  skin  controls  the  temperature  by  the  action  of 
its  pores,  and  anything  which  interferes  with  that  action  is 
detrimental  to  health.  Underwear  to  be  Healthy  must  be 
Porous,  and  also  be  a  good  Non-Conductor  of  heat. 


is  very  porous  and  provides  the  body  with  a  layer  of  non-conducting 
air  retained  within  its  meshes.  Aertex  Cellular  is  therefore  cool  in 
Summer,  Warm  in  Winter—always  Comfortable  and  very  Durable. 

.  .  Illustrated  Price  Lists  showing:  the  full  range  of  Aertex  Cellular  goods 
for  Men,  Women  and  Children,  and  giving  a  list  of  1,500  Depots  where  they 
may  b«  obtained,  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  applica  ion  to  the  Cellular 
Clothing  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  E.G. 

BEWARE    OF    INFERIOR    IMITATIONS    SOLD    UNDER    SIMILAR    NAMES. 


ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  24  Qn.  Victoria  St.,  E.G. 
OLIVER   BROS.,  Ltd.,  417  Oxford  Street,  W. 


BODLTOMAUL,Ltd.™, 


PORTABLE  IRON 
BUILDINGS  FOR 
HOME  AND  -  - 
COLONIAL  USE. 

Packed,  marked, and 
bandied  ready  for  erection. 

Delivered  f.o.b.  London 
or  other  port. 

Designs  and  Estimates 
free  of  charge. 


BUNGALOWS,  CHURCHES, 

PAVILIONS,  STABLES, 
FARM  BUILDINGS, 

OUTHOUSES,  PIGGERIES, 
FOWL   HOUSES, 

HOSPITAL  BUILDINGS,  &c. 


LONDON 

OFFICE: 

97  QUEEN 

VICTORIA 

STREET, 

E.C._ 

TELEGRAMS  : 
"BOULTON, 
NORWICH, 
ENGLAND." 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


Advertisements.  V 

ERRYWEATHERS' 

"UNIVERSAL" 

FIRE    ENGINE 

FOR    HOT    CLIMATES. 

With  Metallic  Body  and  Gunmetal  Pamps. 

Useful  for  Watering  Rice,  Tobacco 
Coffee,  and  Tea  Estates.  Washing  Fruit 
Trees,  Hops,  &c.  Pumping  Liquid  Manure, 
Emptying  Ponds  and  Draining  Land.  Fill- 
ing Tanks  and  Reservoirs,  and  General' 
Pumping  Purposes. 


Ask  for  Illustrated  Price  List  No.  859  VR. 


XI VERBAL"  Engine. 


Makers   of  EVERY    DESCRIPTION 
of  PUMPING    MACHINERY. 


Largest  Makers  of  High   Class   Hose  in   the  World. 

(Write  for  "Hints  on  Hose.") 

MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  63  Long  Acre,  W.C., 

By  Appointment  to  H.M.  THE  KING.  LONDON. 


IRISH  LINENS 


DIRECT    FROM    THEIR    OWN    LOOMS    AT 
MANUFACTURERS'    PRICES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  No.  17  ("The  Housekeeper's  Complete  Linen  Guide"). 

Patterns  and  Estimates  post  free  on  application. 
CARRIAGE  PAID  ON  COLONIAL  ORDERS  OP  £20  AND  UPWARDS 


r 


89  t, 

ftonv  Oxford  5<).v 
-11  STREET. 


WALPOJJE  BROTHERS  I™.       ^^eX™. 

AND  AT  DUBLIN,  BELFAST   S.  WARINGSTOWtt.    'Sa.siOAne  ST  i  w- 
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WHERE    TO    STAY 
WHEN  IN  LONDON. 


(Established  over  20  Years.) 

MIDLAND 

TEMPERANCE 

HOTEL. 

A  First-class  Hotel,  highly  com- 
mended   by    Colonial    Visitors. 

Central  for  Business  and 
Pleasure. 

Apartments  (including  Lights 
and  Attendance)  from  3/-  to  4/6. 
Breakfast  or  Tea  from  1/3.  Full 
Tariff,  with  Testimonials  and 
brief  Guide  to  London,  free  on 
application  to 

J.  W.  TURNER,  Proprietor. 
Telegrams:  "Jennifer,  London." 


73-76  Cuilford  Street,  Russell  Square, 

LONDON,    W.G. 


ALIEN-BROWN'S 

ENGLISH  VIOLET 

SOAP, 


Box  of  3  tablets,  2/8.  post 
free  To  be  obtained  only  of 
•II IK   UISSK     . 
BKOW.N,      F.K.H.8., 
Violet  Nurserle., 
llfiifiold,     Sussei. 


A  Sample  Tablet  -will  te  sent  post  frit  for 
four  penny  stamps. 


(SANITARY) 


POLISH. 


Polishes,  Preserves,  and  Purifies  Furni* 
ture,  Floors,  Linoleum,  &c.  Special  Kinds 
for  Glace  and  Brown  Boots,  and  Brown 
and  Black  Harness,  &c.  Highly  Con* 
centrated.  Use  Little  and  Rub  Lightly. 


la   Tins,   3d.,    6d.,    Is.   and  2s.,   Everywhere* 


RONUK,"  Ltd.,  Portslade,  nr.  Brighton, 

LONDON  DEP6T :   86  York  Road,  Lambeth,  S,E. 

MANCHESTER  DEP6i ;  285  Deansgate. 


Advertisements. 
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HOTEL  METROPOLE 

Northumberland  Avenue, 

LONDON 


THE 

WHITEHALL 
ROOMS, 

Attached  to  the  Hotel, 
are  the 

BEST  in  LONDON 

for  Public  and  Private 

MEETINGS, 
BANQUETS, 

WEDDING 

RECEPTIONS, 

AT  HOMES,  &c. 


GORDON     HOTELS,     JLtdL. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY, 


LIMITED, 
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,      1L.ONOON,       S.W. 

(FACING    PICCADILLY    CIRCUS    STATION.) 
ESTABLISHED    1866. 


Within  five  minutes'  walk  of  The  Carlton,  Cecil,  Grand,  Metropole,  Ritz,  Savoy,  Victoria, 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  December  10, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Nyasaland  "  was  read  by  Sir  Alfred 
Sharpe,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  T.  Goldie, 
K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  following : — 

MR.  AND  MRS.  MARK  ATTENBOROUGH,  MR.  J.  B.  BAILEY,  CAPT.  HENRY  BALLARD, 
C.M.G.,  MESSRS.  ALBERT  BARRETT,  W.  BAYNES,  A.  BELAS,  C.  A.  BIRTWISTLE,  MR. 
AND  MBS.  J.  R.  BOOSE,  MR.  A.  BRUCE-JOY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  BUCKLAND,  MESSRS. 
JAMES  BULL,  R.  H.  CALVERT,  Miss  CANNING,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  C.  CASSON,  Miss 
H.  CASSON,  MESSRS.  W.  CHAMBERLAIN,  I).  G.  CHICHESTER,  CHARLES  CLARKE,  MR. 
AND  MRS.  CLARKE,  MR.  R.  Ross  CLUNIS,  Miss  H.  Ross  CLUNIS,  MESSRS.  W.  F. 

COUBTHOPE,  C.  J.     COX,    MlSS    CROFT,  Mil.  W.    SYMES    CUFF,    MlSS    DUNCAN,     MR. 

FRED  BUTTON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  H.  F.  EATON,  MESSRS.  CHARLES  ELGAR,  ROBERT 
EWING,  WILLIAM  EWING,  A.  FOLLIOTT,  J.  FOSTER,  F.  DOUGLAS  Fox,  MAJOR  G.  M. 
AND  MRS.  FRANKS,  MR.  M.  A.  FBASER,  MAJOR  H.  C.  C.  GIBBINGS,  MESSRS.  S.  C. 
GILMOUH,  T.  L.  GILMOUR,  G.  R.  GODSON,  V.  U.  GREEN,  J.  GUNDRY,  E.  HAGGARD, 
Miss  MARY  HALL,  MESSRS.  W.  C.  HARRISON,  KENNETH  HAY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  M.  G. 
HEELES,  DR.  T.  A.  HENRY,  Miss  F.  Hiscox,  MESSRS.  G.  A.  HOBSON,  J.  F.  HOGAN, 
MR.  AND  MRS.  L.  H.  L.  HUDDART,  Miss  HUNT,  MR.  AND  Miss  P.  INSKIPP,  MR. 
RICHARD  JEBB,  SIR  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  MRS.  PERCIVAL  JOHNSTON, 

MR.  A.  KlSLINGBURY,  SlR  GODFREY  LlAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  MESSRS.  J.  A.  P.  LAMBERT, 

C.  LAZENBY,  R.  LITTLEJOHN,  J.  E.  MCDONALD,  T.  M.  MAGUIBE,  LL.D.,  Miss 
MAGUIRE.  DR.  D.  MAUNSELL,  MRS.  AND  MISSES  MAUNSELL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  R.  N. 
MOIR,  MESSRS.  H.  B.  MONTEFIORE,  A.  MOOR-RADFORD,  COLONEL  A.  M.  MURRAY, 
MESSRS.  JAMES  MURRAY,  W.  NEIL,  J.  NEWMARCH,  E.  OWEN,  P.  T.  J.  PARFITT, 
MUNGO  PARK,  P.  D.  H.  PIERS,  MRS.  SHUTE  PIERS,  COLONEL  D.  G.  PITCHER,  Miss 
PITCHER,  MR.  J.  G.  POOLE,  CAPT,  H.  H.  POUNDS,  MR.  J.  E.  PouNpa,  MR.  A.NP 
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MBS.  E.  PRATT-BARLOW,  MB.  E.  PRATT-BAELOW,  MB.  AND  MRS.  A.  N.  PRITCHARD, 
MESSES.  H.  B.  EEES,  J.  A.  EENNIE,  Miss  BEYNOLDS,  MESSES.  H.  N.  BIDLEY, 
M.  SCHCEPS,  F.  S.  SCRUBY,  J.  B.  SCEUBY,  MBS.  F.  SELWYN,  LADY  SHAEPE,  MESSES. 
T.  SHELDON,  H.  F.  G.  SHEBBIFF,  H.  F.  SHIPSTEE,  Miss  G.  SKINNEB,  ME.  LAUEENCE 
SMITH,  MB.  AND  MES.  HUGH  STANNUS,  MBS.  STOVIN,  CAPT.  CHABLES  STUART, 
MESSES.  C.  B.  SWAYNE,  C.M.G.,  A.  H.  SYTNEE,  A.  G.  TUBNEE,  MBS.  AND  Miss 
VON  GLEHN,  MISSES.  B.  AND  E.  VON  GLEHN,  MESSES.  P.  WAGSTAFF,  T.  A.  WALL, 
F.  J.  WAEING,  C.M.G.,  W.  WEDDEL,  Miss  WEBSTEE,  ME.  C.  W.  WELMAN,  BEV. 
H.  M.  WEST,  Miss  WESTON,  ME.  AND  MES.  H.  A.  WICKHAM,  MB.  J.  P.  G. 
WILLIAMSON,  Miss  WILMEB,  MB.  AND  MBS.  H.  WILSON,  Miss  YATES,  MB.  J.  S. 
O'HALLOEAN,  C.M.G.  (SECEETAEY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  26 
Fellows  had  been  elected  viz.  12  Resident  and  14  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows: 

T.  Scott  Anderson,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  Bonald  K.  Barton,  Edward 
M.  Coward,  Walter  Henty,  Frederick  R.  Jones,  F.  Gordon  Penney,  Sir  Charles 
P.  Lucas,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  James  Munro,  Charles  Lee  Nichols,  Malcolm  H. 
Orr-Ewing,  William  H.  Shelford,  Samuel  L.  Spitzel. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Edward  G.  Aman  (Canada),  E.  Battiscombe  (British  East  Africa),  James 
M.  Borron  (Fiji),  Charles  M.  Chaplin  (Canada),  William  A.  Dawson  (New 
Zealand),  Edward  C.  Eliot  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Wulff  H.  Grey  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Sir  John  Madden,  G.G.M.G.  (Chief  Justice  of  Victoria),  John  T. 
Mitchell  (Straits  Settlements),  John  H.  Newberry,  A.I.M.M.  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Alexander  Porter  (Western  Australia),  Wm.  Steward-Evans  (Orange 
River  Colony),  John  B.  Wood,  M.B.,  CM.  (Natal),  George  W.  Woodhouse, 
B.A.  (Ceylon). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  CHAIRMAN  called  upon  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  to 
read  his  Paper  on 

NYASALAND. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION. 

"  British  Central  Africa  "  has  hitherto  been  the  designation  of 
the  British  Protectorate  which  lies  west  and  south  of  Lake  Nyasa, 
but  the  name  has  recently  been  changed  to  "  Nyasaland."  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  Nyasa  and  Portuguese  territory,  on 
the  south  and  south-west  by  Portuguese  Zambesia,  north  by 
German  territory,  and  west  by  North-eastern  Rhodesia.  The  Pro- 
tectorate is  about  550  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  with  n 
average  width  of  eighty  or  ninety .  miles.  It  lies  between  south 
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latitudes  9°  80'  and  17°,  and  does  not  touch  the  sea.  Communica- 
tion is  kept  up  with  the  coast  by  means  of  a  more  or  less  navigable 
waterway-  the  Zambesi  and  Shire  Rivers. 

Lake  Nyasa  and  the  Shire  Valley  form  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
lengthiest  "rifts  "  in  Africa  ;  it  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the 
junction  of  the  Shire  with  the  Zambesi,  and  to  run  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa.  Here  the  line  of  rift  is 
shifted  a  little  to  the  north,  and  is  carried  on  by  the  Lake  Rukwa 
Valley.  It  is  continued  again  by  Lake  Tanganyika  ;  and,  with  a 
few  breaks  further  north,  by  Lake  Kivu  and  the  Albert  Edward 
and  Albert  Nyanzas  to  the  Nile. 

Lake  Nyasa  is  now  lower  by  some  feet  than  it  has  been  for 
twenty-five  years.  All  round  the  margin  of  the  lake,  moreover,  are 
to  be  seen  beach  marks  far  above  the  present  water  level,  which 
show  that  at  previous  periods  the  water  has  been  much  higher 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  within  the  knowledge  of  Europeans. 
Last  year  the  lake  fell  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  end  of  the  dry 
season  it  ceased  overflowing  at  its  outlet  (the  Shire  River).  Not 
only  so,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  November,  when 
local  streams  began  to  throw  their  water  into  the  Upper  Shire, 
this  portion  of  the  river  for  some  weeks  ran  into  Lake  Nyasa, 
instead  of  carrying  Nyasa's  water  southward.  As  banks  of  sand  and 
mud  began  to  appear  at  the  exit  of  the  river,  they  were  quickly 
clothed  with  grass,  reeds,  and  other  vegetation,  thus  closing  up  still 
more  the  lake's  outlet. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lake  Tanganyika  has  at  various  dates  in 
its  past  history  been  without  an  outlet ;  the  Lukuga  River,  which 
carries  Tanganyika's  overflow  to  the  Congo,  having  from  time  to 
time  silted  up  and  closed  at  its  exit  from  the  lake  owing  to  pro- 
longed falls  of  the  water  level.  When  Stanley  circumnavigated 
Tanganyika,  he  found  that  it  then  had  no  outlet,  but  was  steadily 
rising,  and  he  pointed  to  the  probability  that  it  would  eventually 
break  out  at  its  ancient  outlet,  the  Lukuga.  This  took  place  a  few 
years  later,  and  the  Lukuga  has  been  a  large  running  river  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  a  renewed  fall  in  the  level  of  Tanganyika  has 
now  again  closed  the  Lukuga  exit.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me 
that  probably  Lake  Nyasa  has  gone  through  a  similar  experience 
'  in  the  distant  past,  which  would  account  for  the  different  beach, 
marks  seen  on  its  shores. 

From  time  to  time,  suggestions  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
dredging  the  channel  of  the  Lower  Shire  River  from  Katunga  to 
the  Zambesi,  and  so  improving  navigation.  I  fear  however  that  it  is 
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impossible  to  alter  matters  much  by  this  means,  the  fact  being 
that  Nyasa  is  a  vast  tank,  of  which  the  overflow  pipe  is  the  Shire 
Eiver  :  if  there  is  not  sufficient  water  in  the  tank  to  overflow,  it  is 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  water  descending  the  outlet  pipe,  and 
under  such  conditions,  however  perfect  a  channel  there  may  be, 
navigation  without  water  is  impossible. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  seaport  for  the  Protectorate  is  Chinde,  which  is  situated  in 
Portuguese  territory,  on  one  of  the  northernmost  mouths  of  the 
Zambesi  Eiver.  Navigation  of  the  Zambesi  was  declared  by 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  Convention  of  1891  to  be  free,  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  between  Portugal  and  England  under 
which  the  latter  received  a  concession  of  land  at  Chinde  for  the 
purposes  of  landing,  storing,  and  transhipping  goods  passing  be- 
tween the  coast  and  British  territories  inland,  special  customs 
facilities  being  given  for  carrying  out  these  operations.  Communi- 
cation is  carried  on  between  the  port  of  Chinde  and  Europe  by 
several  shipping  companies,  the  most  regular  of  which  at  present 
is  the  German  East  African  Line.  The  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  call  at  Chinde  at  irregular  dates  ;  also  Messrs. 
Rennie's  Aberdeen  Line.  Chinde  Bar  is  sufficiently  deep  to  allow 
the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  at  half  tide.  Large  mail 
steamers  do  not  cross  the  Bar,  but  discharge  their  cargo  at  Beira, 
whence  it  is  carried  round  to  Chinde  in  smaller  vessels.  Passengers 
cross  the  Bar  in  specially  built  sea-going  tugs. 

The  opening  up  of  Nyasaland,  the  increase  of  steam  traffic  on 
the  Zambesi  and  Shire  Rivers,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Zambesi- 
Shire-Nyasa  route  as  the  quickest  and  cheapest  for  Tanganyika 
and  the  Upper  Congo  districts,  largely  increased  the  importance  of 
Chinde  as  a  seaport ;  but  unfortunately  the  point  of  land  on  which 
the  town  is  situated  is  being  gradually  washed  away  by  the  channel 
of  the  river,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  not  many  years  will 
elapse  before  a  new  port  will  have  to  be  looked  for. 

There  is  regular  communication  between  Chinde  and  the 
southern  end  of  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate  by  river  steamers, 
several  companies  being  engaged  in  this  traffic. 

The  southernmost  Protectorate  station  is  "  Port  Herald,"  the 
point  of  commencement  of  the  "  Shire  Highlands  Railway." 
Steamers  go  beyond  this  in  the  rainy  season,  when  there  is  plenty 
of  water,  to  Chiromo  and  occasionally  to  Katunga  ;  but  with  the 
opening  of  the  railway  (which  it  is  hoped  will  take  place  during 
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the  coming  year)  river  traffic  above  "  Port  Herald  "  will  probably 
be  to  a  great  extent  abandoned.  The  Shire  Highlands  Railway, 
which  is  to  connect  the  Shire  Highlands  with  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Shire  River,  is  being  built  by  a  company  under  a  con- 
cession from  His  Majesty's  Government,  the  total  length  under 
construction  being  about  110  miles.  Starting  from  "Port 
Herald,"  it  runs  up  the  western  bank  of  the  Shire  for  thirty  miles, 
crosses  the  river  at  Chiromo,  whence  it  follows  the  Ruo  River  for 
some  distance,  and  eventually  ascends  3,000  feet  to  the  Shire 
Highlands,  and  reaches  its  terminus  at  Blantyre,  the  chief  business 
settlement  in  the  Protectorate.  This  railway  is  already  temporarily 
open  (though  not  completed)  for  about  ninety  miles.  Above 
Katunga,  navigation  on  the  Shire  is  entirely  interrupted  by  the 
Murchison  Cataracts  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  Above  the 
rapids  the  river  is  again  more  or  less  navigable  up  to  Lake  Nyasa, 
and  there  are  several  steamers  plying  on  this  upper  portion  of  its 
course.  On  the  lake  there  are  trading  steamers  and  two  Govern- 
ment steamships,  the  largest  of  which  is  850  tons  displacement. 
The  length  of  the  lake  is  350  miles,  the  average  width  being 
about  thirty,  and  the  voyage  from  south  to  north  takes  four  or  five 
days,  the  steamers  calling  at  a  number  of  ports  on  the  way. 

HISTORY. 

Attention  was  first  drawn  to  Nyasaland  by  Dr.  Livingstone, 
who  pointed  to  the  Shire  Highlands  as  one  of  the  most  suitable 
districts  of  Central  Africa  for  experiments  in  the  way  of  British 
colonisation,  and  as  a  field  for  missionary  enterprise. 

In  1887,  when  I  first  saw  the  country,  the  cultivation  of  coffee 
had  already  been  commenced  by  Scotch  settlers,  and  gave  promise 
of  being  a  profitable  industry.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year, 
however,  Nyasaland  was  threatened  with  a  serious  check  to  its 
progress  on  account  of  the  advent  of  Arabs  to  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Nyasa.  In  November  1887,  hostilities  broke  out  between 
the  Arabs  and  Europeans,  which,  commencing  in  the  siege  of 
"  Karonga,"  one  of  the  African  Lakes  Company's  stations,  lasted 
until  the  year  1889.  The  result  of  these  operations  was  to  com- 
pletely check  the  Arab  advance,  and  in  the  end  of  1889  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  (who  was  sent  out  by  Her  late  Majesty's  Government  to 
report  on  the  existing  state  of  affairs)  arranged  terms  of  peace  with 
the  Arab  leaders.  In  the  commencement  of  1891  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  was  appointed  Commissioner  and  Consul-General  for 
the  territories  under  British  influence  north  of  the  Zambesi,  and  a 
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British  Protectorate  having  been  eventually  declared  over  the 
districts  lying  immediately  west  and  south  of  Nyasa,  an  Adminis- 
tration Staff  was  formed  with  headquarters  at  Zomba,  and  the 
official  name  of  "  British  Central  Africa  "  was  given  to  the  country. 
Since  1891  the  Protectorate  has  steadily  progressed  and  advanced ; 
coffee  planting  was  largely  developed,  trade  increased,  and  at 
the  present  time  (in  addition  to  coffee)  cotton,  rubber,  tobacco, 
and  other  products  are  cultivated  and  exported  by  European 
settlers. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  the  Protectorate  and  the  temporary 
settlement  of  troubles  with  Arabs  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa, 
difficulties  arose  with  various  native  chiefs,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
found  that  the  establishment  of  British  rule  meant  conforming  to 
civilised  laws,  declined  to  accept  our  authority.  During  the  years 
1892-8-4,  we  had  almost  continuous  fighting.  The  Yaos,  the  finest 
and  most  intelligent  tribe  in  the  country,  gave  great  trouble  up  to 
1896.  After  a  preliminary  campaign  at  Mlanje,  against  Chikumbu, 
we  had  to  fight  Makanjira  and  his  many  allies — Kawinga,  Metap- 
wiri,  and  other  big  Yao  chiefs.  Then  came  troubles  in  the  Marimba 
country,  and  in  1894  Arab  difficulties  at  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Nyasa  recommenced.  The  latter  were  finally  disposed  of  in  1895, 
when  the  chief  Mlosi  was  captured  and  his  sub-chiefs  defeated  and 
scattered.  In  1897,  Sir  Harry  Johnston  having  accepted  another 
post,  I  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Commissioner.  In  1897-  8 
we  were  compelled  by  the  aggressive  action  of  the  powerful  Angoni 
chiefs,  Mpeseni  and  Chekusi,  to  send  expeditions  against  them  ; 
their  power  was  broken,  and  their  countries  are  now  being  peace- 
fully administered.  Since  1898  we  have  had  a  period  of  unbroken 
peace,  all  tribes  have  accepted  our  rule  and  our  systems  of  govern- 
ment, and  although  in  the  commencement  any  form  of  control  or 
taxation  was  distasteful  to  them,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  African  population  of  the  Protectorate  is  at  the  present 
date  contented  and  satisfied. 

"  Nyasaland  "  (as  "British  Central  Africa")  was  administered 
for  thirteen  years  under  the  Foreign  Office.  In  1904  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  Colonial  Office,  since  when  Administrative  changes 
have  been  made  in  order  that  the  Protectorate  may  conform  to  the 
system  of  government  in  a  Crown  Colony.  There  is  now  a 
Governor  and  a  Colonial  Secretary  with  the  usual  staff;  and 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  have  been  provided  for.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  Crown  Colony  in  all  but  the  name. 

The  total  European  population  is  a  little   over  600 — traders, 
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planters,   missionaries,  and    Government    officials.     The  natives 

number  about  a  million. 

FINANCES. 

In  1891  there  was  practically  nothing  in  the  shape  of  revenue 
locally  produced ;  this  has,  however,  steadily  grown.  The  Home 
Government  has  contributed,  and  still  continues  to  contribute,  the 
difference  between  the  local  revenue  and  the  cost  of  administration, 
but  the  grant  in  aid  has  been  gradually  reduced  in  amount,  and 
before  long  will  not  be  required.  During  the  financial  year  1906-7 
the  revenue  was  £82,000,  of  which  the  native  hut-tax  amounted  to 
£85,000.  Expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  £111,000,  of  which 
£76,000  was  ordinary  Civil  expenditure  (including  Civil  police), 
the  remainder  (£85,000)  being  incurred  in  the  up-keep  of  a  military 
force.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  putting  aside  military  expenses, 
revenue  meets  expenditure. 

The  value  of  exports  from  the  Protectorate  for  the  past  year  was 
a  little  over  £60,000.  Imports  amounted  to  £222,000. 

INDUSTBIES. 

Up  to  the  year  1904  coffee  was  the  chief  export ;  low  prices, 
however,  which  have  ruled  for  some  years,  operated  against  exten- 
sions in  this  direction  ;  and  now  cotton  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
former  leading  product.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  best 
description  of  cotton  to  plant  would  be  Egyptian  varieties,  as  being 
the  most  valuable,  and  therefore,  in  a  country  where  transport  is 
very  expensive,  preferable  to  a  lower-priced  cotton.  The  result  of 
four  or  five  years  of  more  or  less  experimental  work  shows  that 
Egyptian  cotton  thrives  in  the  lower  levels  only — that  is,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  in  the  Shire  Valley — while  American 
upland  does  best  in  the  high  country.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
to  secure  a  certain  crop  of  Egyptian  in  the  low  country  irrigation 
is  necessary.  In  the  highlands  American  cotton  gives  good  crops 
without  irrigation. 

Last  year  cotton  to  the  value  of  £16,000  was  exported. 

The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  which  has  done  such 
good  work  in  the  encouragement  of  the  cotton  planting  industry  in 
many  of  our  Colonies,  has  assisted  us  greatly  in  Nyasaland, 
with  advice,  with  specially  selected  seed,  and  with  advances  to 
planters. 

The  prices  realised  for  Nyasaland  cotton  have  been  good,  as 
much  as  lid.  per  Ib.  having  been  obtained  for  Egyptian,  whilst 
American  has  fetched  up  to  8^d.  The  area  at  present  under  cotton 
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is  about  7,000  acres.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter1  recently 
written  to  me  by  one  of  the  leading  planters  in  the  country  will 
give  some  idea  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  cotton  is  grown  ; 
and  I  may  mention  as  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  that  the 
writer  is  a  great-nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  is  managing 
an  estate  owned  by  the  great  traveller's  daughter  (Mrs.  Bruce).  I  am 
glad  also  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  estate  is  making  good  profits  : — 

"  Last  year  I  had  500  acres,  American  upland  only  (eighty  acres 
of  which  were  planted  late,  in  poor  soil).  Off  this,  88  tons  of 
lint  were  sent  home.  The  maximum  price  realised  so  far  was 
8^d.  per  Ib.  My  acreage  under  American  cotton  this  year  (1907) 
is  700  acres,  which  was  all  planted  with  carefully  selected  seed 
grown  here  last  year.  Prospects  are  excellent.  I  estimate  70  tons 
of  ginned  cotton.  To  cultivate  and  harvest  cotton,  and  do  it  well, 
costs  £2  per  acre  in  native  labour.  The  Shire  Highlands  are  very 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  American  upland  cotton,  if  grown  on 
proper  lines." 

There  would  be  a  great  future  for  cotton  in  Africa  if  its  cultiva- 
tion were  seriously  taken  up  by  natives,  aa  enormous  quantities 
might  be  grown  in  this  manner  if  the  people  could  be  brought  to 
take  an  interest  in  it.  Already  some  of  the  villagers  on  the  Upper 
Shire  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa  have  taken  to  cotton  planting 
(Egyptian) :  their  crop  is  bought  (unginned)  by  one  or  two  trading 
firms  at  \d.  a  Ib.  It  is  then  ginned  and  despatched  to  Europe. 
The  amount  of  cotton  thus  sold  by  nalives  last  year  was  78  tons. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage  this  native  industry.  The 
African  is  conservative,  and  especially  slow  at  taking  up  new  forms 
of  agriculture ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  as  he  realises  that  the  cultivation 
of  quite  a  small  patch  round  his  hut  will  bring  him  in  two  or  three 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  he  will  go  in  for  it  to  a  greater  extent. 

Tobacco  planting  has  increased  considerably  of  late,  last  year's 
export  being  414,000  Ibs.  as  compared  with  199,000  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  greater  part  of  this  went  to  South  Africa ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  probability  that  in  future  it  will  be  the  home 
market  which  will  be  looked  to. 

Coffee  to  the  value  of  ^10,000  (455,000  Ibs.)  was  exported  last  year. 

The  other  chief  exports  were  : — 

Strophanthus  (drug)          <        .        ,        „  £4,000 

Ivory          ....;...  £1,600 

Rubber £3,500 

Maize         .....;..  £3,000 

Oil  Seeds  and  Ground  Nuts        ,  ,        .  £3,200 
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A  large  number1  of  cattle  also  went  to  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Bice  of  excellent  quality  is  grown  by  natives  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Nyasa  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  Protectorate 
market.  About  800  tons  were  sold  last  year.  This  article  cannot 
be  exported  at  present,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  transport  to 
the  coast,  but  with  cheap  carriage  its  cultivation  would  pay  for 
export  and  would  at  once  be  taken  up  by  thousands  of  natives  in 
the  lake  districts. 

Cattle,  horses,  donkeys,  and  mules  do  well  in  most  parts, 
especially  in  the  high-lying  healthy  plateau  country  west  of  Lake 
Nyasa ;  and  there  is  a  good  market  for  stock  at  Salisbury 
(in  Mashonaland),  the  distance  to  be  travelled  being  about  350 
miles.  This  journey  with  cattle  takes  five  weeks  and  no  great 
difficulties  are  experienced  on  the  way. 

Maize  and  other  native  grains  grow  everywhere,  and  with  a 
railway  to  the  coast  there  would  undoubtedly  soon  develop  an 
export  trade  in  maize  to  the  South  African  Colonies,  which  at 
present  are  largely  supplied  from  South  America. 

Wheat  grows  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  Protectorate,  but  could  not 
be  exported  at  a  profit. 

With  regard  to  minerals,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Protectorate 
is  rich  ;  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  discovered  which  under  exist- 
ing conditions  of  transport  can  be  considered  payable.  Gold-bearing 
reefs  have  been  found  in  many  localities,  carrying  however  only 
three  or  four  pennyweights  per  ton.  Galena  has  been  located  in 
Angoniland,  having  a  large  percentage  of  lead  and  26  oz.  of  silvet 
per  ton.  Plumbago  of  good  quality  is  plentiful.  Coal,  asbestos, 
mica,  magnetic  iron  ore  and  other  minerals  have  also  been  found. 

Last  year  the  necessary  funds  were  provided  by  the  Home 
Government  for  carrying  out  a  mineral  survey,  and  two  capable 
men  were  chosen  by  Professor  Dunstan  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
and  are  now  at  work.  The  object  of  this  survey  is,  not  geological, 
but  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  what  prospects  we  have  of  work- 
ing at  a  profit  such  mineral  deposits  as  we  possess. 

LAND. 

At  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  the  Protectorate,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  land,  principally  in  the  Shire  Highlands,  had  already 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Europeans  by  purchase  from  native  chiefs 
and  their  people.  These  land  claims  were  examined  ;  such  as  were 
considered  good  were  allowed,  others  were  disallowed,  and  again 
others  were  cut  down  in  extent.  The  remainder  of  the  land  in  the 
VOL.  xxxix, — 2.  H 
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Protectorate  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Crown  under  the 
various  treaties  and  agreements  made  with  the  chiefs  and  people 
before  and  since  1891.  The  policy  followed  has  been  for  Govern- 
ment to  make  no  free  grants  of  land,  nor  any  sales  of  large  areas, 
but  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  bulk  of  available  land  for  sale  in  com- 
paratively small  blocks  to  genuine  settlers,  planters,  and  farmers  at 
low  prices  and  on  simple  conditions.  Up  to  the  present  no  "  native 
reserves  "  have  been  set  apart  except  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  European  townships ;  and  natives  are  allowed  to  occupy 
what  land  they  desire  and  need  for  their  own  food-planting 
operations.  It  will  however  become  necessary,  as  time  goes  on 
and  European  settlement  increases,  to  set  apart  special  native 
reserves  in  every  district. 

CLIMATE. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  two  climates,  that  of  the  Nyasa-Shire 
depression,  and  the  colder  climate  of  the  highlands.  The  lower 
climate  is  not  unpleasantly  hot  during  the  winter  season,  from  May 
to  September,  but  at  other  times  of  the  year  is  tropical.  In  the 
highlands,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  September 
the  weather  is  distinctly  cool  and  pleasant.  During  these  months 
the  weather  is  almost  perfect ;  there  is  scarcely  any  rain,  and  the 
thermometer  seldom  reaches  75°  and  is  occasionally  as  low  as  55°. 
In  the  rainy  season  (hot  season)  the  weather  in  the  highlands  is 
occasionally  disagreeable,  but  by  no  means  oppressively  hot.  The 
rainfall  in  the  Shire  Valley  may  be  said  to  average  from  25  to  40 
inches  ;  in  the  high  country  from  35  to  65.  The  Shire  Highlands, 
the  southern  and  most  accessible  high-lying  portion  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, lie  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,500  to  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  this  is  the  district  in  which  most  of  the  European 
planters  have  settled. 

With  regard  to  health  :  but  for  malarial  complaints  Nyasaland 
might  be  called  a  healthy  country.  There  are  however  fevers  of 
various  descriptions ;  ordinary  intermittent  fevers  do  not  cause 
much  trouble,  and  "  remittent "  can  even  be  borne  without  great 
discomfort  or  danger ;  the  worst  forms  however  are  "  Bilious 
remittent"  and  "  Hoemoglobinuric  "(or  "  Black  Water  ")  fever. 
Owing  largely  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  London  and 
Liverpool  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  to  the  researches  and 
indefatigable  perseverance  of  Sir  Patrick  Man  son,  Professor  Ronald 
Boss,  and  others,  we  know  a  great  deal  more  in  these  days  about 
malaria  than  we  used  to,  and  are  better  able  to  treat  it,  and  to  some 
extent  to  prevent  it ;  and  we  know  that  its  germs  are  largely  if  not 
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solely  propagated  by  the  anopheles  mosquito.  It  is  impossible  for 
Europeans  carrying  on  the  ordinary  occupations  of  planters, 
farmers  and  settlers  in  tropical  Africa  to  do  their  work  and  yet 
entirely  avoid  being  bitten  by  mosquitos,  and  thus  having  the  germs 
of  malaria  introduced  into  their  systems,  but  we  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  lessen  the  number  of  mosquitos  in  given  localities  of  limited 
area  and  thus  reduce  the  chances  of  infection. 

The  Colonial  Office  has  given  all  the  encouragement  possible  to 
research  work  having  for  its  object  the  acquisition  of  greater 
knowledge  of  tropical  diseases  and  their  methods  of  treatment  and 
prevention. 

Last  year  we  received  news  that  the  terrible  disease  "  Sleeping 
Sickness  "  was  spreading  down  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  reaching  the  Protectorate  was  realised.  Every  pre- 
caution is  being  taken  to  provide  against  this.  A  Commission  has 
recently  been  appointed,  the  members  of  which  are  now  in 
Nyasaland,  whose  chief  work  will  be  to  devise  the  best  means  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  "Sleeping  Sickness"  to  the  south.'  So 
far  the  particular  form  of  tsetse  fly  which  has  been  found  to  carry 
the  germs  has  not  been  met  with  in  Nyasaland,  but  it  probably 
exists ;  and  it  is  moreover  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  that  this 
disease  may  not  be  carried  by  other  means. 

The  European  death-rate  in  the  Protectorate  for  the  last  four 
years  averages  35  per  thousand,  which  is  about  double  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

NATIVE   QUESTIONS. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  administration  most  of  the  fighting  which 
took  place  was  more  or  less  due  to  the  imposition  of  a  hut-tax. 
These  are  matters,  however,  which  have  to  be  faced  when  we  take 
in  hand  the  administration  of  a  piece  of  savage  Africa.  It  would 
not  be  reasonable  that  the  native  population  should  be  left  free  of 
all  contribution  towards  the  upkeep  of  a  Government  which  works 
for  the  benefit  of  all  colours  and  classes.  The  tax  is  now  paid 
willingly  and  without  grudge,  the  people  recognising  that  they  are 
getting  value  for  it  in  peace  and  good  government  in  place  of 
former  anarchy,  when  might  was  right  and  no  one  could  leave  his 
own  small  district  without  fear  of  being  killed,  robbed,  or  caught. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  tribes  in  the  Protectorate : — in 
the  south,  the  Manganja  ;  in  the  Shire  Highlands,  the  Upper  Shire, 
and  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa,  the  Yaos  ;  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  lake,  the  Atonga ;  the  Angoni  in  the  highlands  west 
of  Nyasa ;  the  Wankonde  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake ;  and  other 
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tribes  of  less  importance.  The  Atonga  were  our  best  friends  in  the 
early  days,  and  supplied  men  for  our  first  native  forces ;  they  are 
intelligent  and  great  wanderers.  The  Yaos  are,  all  considered, 
perhaps  the  most  reliable  natives  we  have.  The  Angoni,  a  warlike 
tribe,  are  Zulus  now  much  mixed  with  local  tribes,  whose  ancestors 
came  up  from  South  Africa  about  sixty  years  ago.  They  used  to 
raid  all  the  other  Nyasa  tribes.  Mombera's,  the  strongest  section 
of  the  Angoni,  we  never  had  any  serious  trouble  with  ;  his  people 
were  left  very  much  alone,  and  no  active  steps  to  administer  their 
country  were  taken  until  the  year  1904.  A  promise  was  made  to 
Mombera  by  my  predecessor  that,  so  long  as  that  chief  was  able  to 
control  his  people  and  keep  them  from  causing  trouble  to  other 
tribes  under .  our  protection,  they  would  not  be  asked  for  hut-tax 
nor  would  they  be  controlled  in  the  internal  administration  of  their 
own  affairs.  As  years  went  on,  however,  and  civilisation  spread 
around  them,  Mombera's  headmen  gradually  found  themselves 
unable  to  control  their  people,  and  eventually,  at  a  great  meeting  of 
chiefs  in  Angoniland  in  August,  1904,  they  requested  me  to  take 
over  their  country  and  administer  it  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
portions  of  the  Protectorate. 

There  is  not  a  large  amount  of  native  crime.  The  majority  of 
cases  which  come  before  magistrates  concern  domestic  affairs.  The 
mental  attitude  of  a  native  with  a  grievance  is  frequently  puzzling 
to  a  European,  even  when  the  main  facts  are  known.  His  grievance 
may  lie  dormant  for  a  long  time  and  then  strike  at  random  someone 
who  apparently  had  no  part  in  the  original  offence,  making  it  almost 
impossible  for  magistrates  without  long  experience  to  work  back  from 
the  final  manifestation  to  the  grievance  that  was  its  original  cause. 

In  some  parts  Mohammedanism  has  spread  rapidly  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  in  most  Yao  villages  (the  tribe  amongst  whom 
it  has  the  greatest  hold)  will  be  found  a  hut  used  as,  a  mosque. 
The  native  has  as  a  rule  a  somewhat  cloudy  idea  of  the  religion  he 
attempts  to  follow,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mohammedanism 
has  found  a  permanent  home  in  Nyasaland.  At  present,  at  any 
rate,  it  has  nothing  in  the  shape  of  fanaticism,  and  natives  are 
fully  aware  that  they  are  free  to  follow  their  own  convictions. 

The  relations  existing  between  natives  and  Government  officials 
are  of  the  best.  All  the  bigger  chiefs  once  or  twice  a  year  of  their 
own  accord  journey  to  Zornba  (the  Government  headquarters),  and 
should  they  have  any  matters  concerning  their  districts  and  people 
they  desire  to  bring  directly  forward,  they  know  they  are  at  liberty 
to  do  ao  without  fear. 
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The  native  has  realised  that  education  has  its  value,  and  that 
comparatively  well-paid  positions  of  trust  can  only  be  obtained  by 
this  means.  He  is  eager  to  learn,  and  the  demand  for  schooling  is 
so  great  that  there  are  few  villages,  however  small,  which  cannot 
produce  at  least  two  or  three  "boys"  able  to  read  and  write. 
Young  educated  natives  are  in  request,  and  they  are  found  (after 
a  year  or  two's  training)  to  be  as  competent  as  the  Indian  "Babu," 
and  much  cheaper. 

Indian  traders  have  opened  everywhere  small  retail  stores.  There 
are  now  160  of  these  in  the  country,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases 
are  good  brick  buildings  with  iron  roofs.  These  Indians  do  a  large 
trade,  and  are  not  content  to  sit  in  their  stores  waiting  for  business 
to  come  to  them ;  they  employ  native  agents  to  hawk  their  goods 
round  from  village  to  village. 

The  slave  trade,  which  was  rampant  in  Nyasaland  twenty  years 
ago,  has  for  a  long  time  been  entirely  abolished.  No  form  of 
slavery  is  recognised,  and  every  native  is,  and  knows  that  he  is,  a 
free  man, 

There  has  been  material  advance  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of 
Nyasaland,  due  partly  to  the  general  increase  of  civilising  influences, 
and  largely  to  the  work  carried  on  by  various  missionary  societies. 
Many  of  the  better  educated  have  bought  blocks  of  freehold  land 
of  from  10  to  200  acres,  on  which  they  plant  cotton,  coffee,  or 
tobacco,  in  addition  to  grain  crops.  This  class  of  native  often  live 
in  good  brick-built  houses  in  a  semi-European  style.  Others 
are  skilled  cabinet-makers,  joiners,  bricklayers,  brickmakers, 
masons,  and  so  forth.  A  few  again  (mostly  Atonga)  have  set  up 
small  retail  stores. 

The  Protectorate  is  free  from  any  native  liquor  question,  as  it  is 
contrary  to  law  to  supply  alcohol  to  natives.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  have  acquired  no  taste  for  European  spirits. 

Africans  can  be  ruled  without  great  difficulty  when  once 
sympathy  exists,  and  when  the  rulers,  in  all  grades,  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  chiefs  and  people.  Most  troubles  in  Africa 
originate  in  distrust  on  the  part  of  natives,  and  inability  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  in  immediate  authority  to  grasp  native 
methods  of  thought  or  to  understand  their  point  of  view.  No 
people  in  the  world  respond  more  readily  to  frank  and  open  dealing, 
together  with  firmness  tempered  with  consideration  for  their 
customs  and  peculiarities.  They  despise  weakness,  whether  in 
action  or  in  policy.  The  native  is  naturally  full  of  distrust,  but 
once  his  confidence  is  gained  more  than  half  the  battle  is  won. 
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Above  all  he  values  the  scrupulous  performance,  under  any 
conditions,  of  all  promises  or  half-promises  ;  and  though  he  would 
not  profess  to  be  particularly  honest  or  honourable  himself,  accord- 
ing to  our  interpretation  of  these  terms,  he  looks  for  those  qualities 
in  his  rulers  to  the  utmost  limit  in  things  great  and  small. 

MISSIONS. 

With  regard  to  mission  work  in  Nyasaland,  I  might  tell  you 
much,  but  the  limits  of  this  Paper  are  too  short.  I  may  say  briefly 
that  there  are  many  missionary  societies  at  work.  The  chief  of 
these  are  the  two  Scotch  Missions  (Free  Church  and  Established 
Church)  and  the  Universities  Mission.  All  of  them,  but  especially 
the  two  former,  undertake  a  large  amount  of  educational  work. 
The  Scotch  Missions  also  have  an  excellent  system  of  industrial 
education  which  is  giving  most  satisfactory  results.  Eepresentatives 
from  the  majority  of  the  Missions  recently  held  a  conference  at 
Blantyre,  at  which  they  decided  upon  a  general  scheme  of  education 
to  be  carried  out  by  all.  The  work  done  by  missionaries  in  Nyasa- 
land, and  (from  a  lay  point  of  view)  especially  their  medical, 
educational,  and  industrial  work,  is  beyond  praise.  Government 
fully  recognises  this,  and  has  recently  granted  an  annual  sum  to  be 
divided  among  those  societies  who  apply  for  it,  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  work  of  native  education.  The  grant  will  probably 
be  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  who  pass  a 
university  test  examination. 

NATIVE  LABOUK. 

Plenty  of  native  labourers  are  to  be  obtained  during  two-thirds 
of  the  year,  but  during  the  remaining  four  months  (the  rainy 
season)  labour  is  scarce.  Except  during  the  rains  many  more 
natives  are  willing  to  work  than  can  be  given  employment. 
Unfortunately,  the  time  when  planters  require  most  labour  is  when 
the  native  also  is  busy  with  his  food  planting,  and  this  difficulty 
is  one  for  which  there  is  no  definite  solution,  as  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  the  African  to  plant  his  maize  and  other  food  stuffs 
as  it  is  for  the  planter  to  cultivate  his  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  &c. 
Employers,  however,  who  pay  higher  wages  during  the  rains  than 
at  other  seasons  are  seldom  short  of  labour.  Under  existing  laws 
any  native  who  is  able  to  produce  a  certificate  that  he  has  worked 
for  a  European  for  one  month  at  current  rates  of  pay  gets  off 
with  the  payment  of  only  half  his  annual  hut-tax,  3s.  instead  of 
the  full  amount,  6s.  The  result  of  this  is  that  almost  every  native 
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tax-payer  puts  in  a  month's  work  during  the  year.  The  wages 
paid  are  very  small ;  it  may  be  said  that  they  average,  including 
food,  not  more  than  5s.  per  month  per  man.  What  is  known  as 
"  local  labour  " — that  is,  people  from  villages  close  to  plantations — is 
cheaper  even  than  this.  By  the  end  of  February,  when  the  rains 
are  drawing  to  a  close,  people  from  nearly  all  the  lake  districts  of 
the  Protectorate  travel  south  to  the  Shire  Highlands  in  search  of 
work.  They  put  in  from  one  to  four  months'  labour  and  then 
return  to  their  homes.  For  some  years  past  a  limited  number  of 
natives  from  the  Protectorate  have  been  recruited  for  work  in  the 
Transvaal  Colony,  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  allowed  to 
leave  their  homes  being  very  stringent.  They  earn  wages  at  the 
rate  of  80s.  and  upwards  per  month,  one- third  of  which  is  paid 
them  in  the  Transvaal,  the  remaining  two-thirds  they  receive  from 
Government  on  their  return  to  their  homes.  The  sums  they 
receive  at  the  termination  of  their  engagements  run  from  £10  to 
£30.  A  large  amount  of  money  thus  annually  enters  the  Pro- 
tectorate, and,  being  spent  locally,  benefits  traders  and  swells  the 
imports.  There  is  also  another  description  of  labour  emigration 
which  goes  on :  large  numbers  of  natives,  reaching  last  year  ten 
or  twelve  thousand,  find  their  own  way  to  districts  south  of  the 
Zambesi  in  search  of  highly-paid  work. 

MILITARY. 

In  1891  our  military  force  consisted  of  200  Sikh  soldiers. 
During  the  various  early  wars  an  irregular  native  force  was  re- 
cruited, and  in  1893  a  commencement  was  made  by  Colonel 
Edwards,  who  was  at  that  time  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
forces  in  the  Protectorate,  to  form  this  into  a  definite  corps.  The 
work  begun  by  Colonel  Edwards  (who  unfortunately  died  in  Nyasa- 
land) was  carried  on  by  Sir  William  Manning  (at  that  time  Captain 
Manning).  Eventually  two  battalions  were  raised,  which  now  form 
the  first  and  second  battalions  of  the  regiment  known  as  the 
"  King's  African  Rifles."  These  two  battalions  were  originally 
1,600  strong  (800  each),  were  then  reduced  to  1,200,  and  are  now 
being  further  reduced  to  800.  In  each  battalion  there  are  several 
tribes  represented.  The  two  battalions  are  interchangeable  ;  while 
one  remains  in  Nyasaland  as  an  insurance  force  against  possible 
troubles,  the  other  goes  on  "  Foreign  "  service — that  is,  service  in 
other  African  protectorates.  The  second  battalion  was  stationed 
for  a  time  in  Mauritius  as  a  garrison  force.  Both  battalions  have 
been  employed  on  active  service  in  East  Africa,  Somaliland,  Ashanti, 
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and  the  Gambia.  The  first  battalion  is  at  present  serving  in  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate.  British  officers  are  seconded  from 
their  regiments  for  this  service.  Nyasaland  natives  make  excellent 
soldiers,  and  have  done  good  work  wherever  they  have  been.  All 
our  four  military  stations  are  situated  in  healthy  localities,  con- 
veniently placed  for  dealing  with  trouble  in  any  part  of  the 
Protectorate,  should  it  arise.  This  military  force  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  civil  police  work,  which  is  carried  out  under 
a  different  system.  Each  civil  station  provides  its  own  police, 
generally  about  twenty  men,  who  are  chosen  from  the  district  in 
which  their  duties  are  carried  on.  This  prevents  an  evil  which  has 
been  found  to  arise  when  outside  natives  are  employed  in  police 
work  in  Africa,  bullying  and  extortion.  There  is  also  a  European 
Volunteer  Eeserve,  which  consists  of  four  companies  and  at  present 
numbers,  in  the  total,  150. 

GAME. 

There  is  plenty  of  big  game  in  the  Protectorate,  of  most  of  the 
usual  African  varieties.  Elephants  can  still  be  met  with  in  large 
numbers  in  certain  districts,  and  owing  to  our  having  Game  Laws, 
which  have  been  strictly  carried  out,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  herds.  Game  of  all  kinds,  so  far 
as  I  can  gather,  is  not  on  the  decrease,  though  near  settlements 
Europeans  have,  of  course,  lessened  the  numbers.  What  has  un- 
doubtedly operated  more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  the  extinction 
of  game  is  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  natives  now  own  firearms. 
Eegulations  were  put  in  force  at  an  early  date,  requiring  every 
native  to  pay  an  annual  8s.  tax  for  a  muzzle-loading  gun.  In  a 
few  years  this  practically  did  away  with  all  the  guns  in  the  country. 
In  1887  it  was  an  exception  to  meet  a  native  without  a  gun  in 
his  hand  ;  at  the  present  date  one  practically  never  sees  a  native 
carrying  one.  Enormous  quantities  of  muzzle-loading  guns  were 
between  the  years  1891  and  1898  given  up,  or  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Administration,  owing  to  the  owners  not  desiring  to  pay  the 
annual  8s.  tax. 

I  am  not  in  favour  of  treating  natives  differently  to  Europeans  in 
respect  of  the  slaughter  of  game.  It  has  been  said  that  the  African 
was  accustomed  in  former  times  to  shoot  meat  when  he  wanted  it, 
and  that  it  would  be  unkind  not  to  allow  him  to  continue  to  do  so. 
This  is,  however,  unreasonable  ;  in  former  times,  when  natives  had 
only  spears  and  bows,  they  did  not  use  meat  as  a  regular  article  of 
food.  They  would  have  occasional  gorges,  and  would  then  live 
without  it  for  weeks  and  months.  At  present,  the  pnly  natives,  whq 
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aro  allowed  to  shoot  game  without  taking  out  ordinary  licences  are 
a  few  of  the  older  chiefs. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  presence  of  game,  and  especially 
buffalo,  is  responsible  for  tsetse  fly.  I  adopted  this  generally-held 
view  myself  at  one  time;  but  after  a  good  many  years  spent  in 
travelling  over  every  part  of  Nyasaland  and  much  of  Northern 
Rhodesia,  Portuguese  and  German  East  Africa,  and  the  Upper 
Congo,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  against  the  theory.  There  are  districts  in  which  game  is 
plentiful,  and  yet  tsetse  do  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  large  tracts  of  country  where  tsetse  are  a  pest,  and  yet  game  is 
almost  totally  absent. 

We  have  kept  up  two  game  preserves ;  the  oldest  a  small  tract 
of  land  on  the  Lower  Shire  River,  formerly  known  as  the  "  Ele- 
phant Marsh  "  Reserve,  which  is  maintained  owing  to  its  con^ 
taining  almost  the  sole  surviving  large  herd  of  buffalo  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate ;  the  other  a  larger  area  in  Angoniland.  Within  these 
reserves  shooting  is  forbidden  either  by  Europeans  or  natives. 
The  Angoniland  reserve  gives  sanctuary  to  herds  of  elephants  as 
well  as  other  varieties  of  game.  There  are  no  tsetse  fly  within 
the  present  limits  oi:  either  of  these  reserves. 

Lions  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  are  in  British  East  Africa, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  number  of  natives  are 
annually  killed  by  them  in  localities  where  game  is  not  plentiful — 
i.e.  where  their  natural  food  is  scarce.  Perhaps  the  worst  district 
is  that  which  lies  between  the  Government  stations  of  Ngara  and 
Dowa  in  the  high  country  west  of  Lake  Nyasa.  In  this  locality 
lions  have,  during  the  last  year,  been  very  troublesome ;  all  the 
villages  are  surrounded  by  a  15-feet  stockade,  the  top  of  which  is 
thickly  woven  with  thorns ;  but,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
instances  have  occurred  of  lions  climbing  over,  breaking  into  huts, 
generally  by  tearing  away  the  thatch,  and  carrying  off  natives.. 

ROADS. 

Nyasaland  has  many  hundred  miles  of  made  roads  of  one 
description  or  another,  and  is  traversed  from  its  southern  to 
its  northern  extremity  (a  distance  of  over  500  miles)  by  a  road 
on  which  bicycles,  small  carts,  rickshaws,  horses,  and  hammocks 
can  travel.  The  principal  waggon  road  runs  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Lower  Shire  River,  through  the  Shire  Highlands,  by 
Blantyre  and  Zomba,  to  the  Upper  Shire  River. 

One  pf  the  quickest   means  pf  travelling  in  the  country  Is  § 
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motor  bicycle,  of  which  there  are  now  a  dozen  or  two  in  use. 
These  machines,  as  may  be  imagined,  somewhat  surprised  the 
natives  when  they  first  appeared ;  now,  however,  little  notice  is 
taken  of  them  as  they  speed  past  or  through  the  villages.  There 
is  already  a  motor  club  styled  the  "Motor  Union  of  Nyasaland  " 
for  the  encouragement  of  motoring  and  for  the  advancement  of 
the  movement.  A  motor  waggon  for  transporting  Government 
stores  has  recently  been  sent  out,  which  will  be  able  to  use  the 
main  waggon  roads  without  great  difficulty,  and  will  provide  a 
quicker  and  cheaper  means  of  transport  for  heavier  loads  than  we 
have  as  yet. 

In  a  country  where,  during  the  wet  season,  tropical  downpours 
occur,  measuring  four  or  five  inches  fall  in  an  hour  or  two,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  a  waggon  road  in  good  order.  It  has  been 
possible,  however,  to  keep  the  main  road  through  the  Shire  High- 
lands passable  all  the  year  round,  although  occasionally  traffic  may 
be  stopped  for  a  day  or  so  during  the  heaviest  rains. 

GENERAL. 

Nyasaland  differs  from  most  other  tropical  African  Protectorates 
and  Colonies  in  the  conditions  of  its  trade  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries. With  the  exception  of  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate, 
we  have  nowhere  else  in  tropical  Africa  a  possession  already  settled 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  European  planters  and  farmers. 
Nyasaland  can  never  be  "  colonised  "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  as  applied  to  countries  in  temperate  latitudes,  such  as  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  chiefly  because  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  that  children  require  to  be  sent  to  a  temperate  climate 
when  they  are  four  or  five  years  old.  Still  the  climate  in  the 
high  country  is  pleasant  and  fairly  healthy  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  ;  the  conditions  of  life  are  far  better  than  they  were  for- 
merly, and  Europeans  live  in  comfortable  houses,  mostly  built  of 
brick,  some  of  which  would  be  considered  creditable  in  any  part  of 
South  Africa.  In  the  Zomba  township,  electric  light  is  installed  in 
all  houses,  the  source  of  power  being  a  river  which,  rising  in  the 
high  Zomba  mountain  behind  the  settlement,  has  a  fall  of  some 
1,800  feet  (of  which  150  feet  is  at  present  utilised).  The  dynamos 
are  started  at  sunset  and  run  till  midnight.  During  the  day  the 
turbines  supply  power  for  sawing  and  other  work.  The  machinery 
is  run  entirely  by  natives  under  European  supervision,  and  electric 
current  is  supplied  cheaper  than  it  could  be  in  England. 

Nyasaland  has  advanced,   so  far,   on  sound  lines ;    there  has 
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been  no  extravagant  expenditure  of  money,  nor  has  it  had  any 
"  speculative  boom."  It  is  a  country  which  will  undoubtedly 
repay  money  judiciously  expended,  and,  owing  to  its  geographical 
position,  it  contains  within  its  limits  an  excellent  line  of  com- 
munication to  Central  African  regions.  To  make  this  route  really 
useful,  and  to  enable  the  Protectorate  to  advance  and  to  export 
its  many  products,  there  must  be  railway  communication  from  the 
sea-coast  itself,  and  reaching  inland  to  the  south  extremity  of  Lake 
Nyasa.  The  middle  portion  of  this  (Port  Herald  to  Blantyre)  will  soon 
be  completed  ;  the  lower  portion  would  require  to  be  carried  through 
Portuguese  territory  from  Port  Herald  (or  Chiromo)  to  some  port 
on  the  coast,  probably  Quilimane,  and  the  stretch  between  Blantyre 
and  Lake  Nyasa  has  yet  to  be  provided  for.  There  would  thus  be 
a  line  of  cheap  rail  and  lake  transport  for  a  distance  of  some  700 
miles  inland,  which  would  tap  practically  the  whole  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate itself,  as  well  as  more  distant  regions.  The  past  year  is 
the  fourth  in  succession  during  which  the  Shire  Eiver  has  been 
unnavigable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  dry  season.  During 
these  periods,  goods  have  to  be  conveyed  from  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion to  the  commencement  of  the  Shire  Highlands  railway  (Port 
Herald)  in  barges  propelled  by  natives,  and  passengers  travel  in 
small  house-boats.  The  difficulty  and  uncertainty  with  which  pro- 
duce is  thus  exported  seriously  handicaps  all  enterprise,  and  prohibits 
the  exploitation  amongst  the  planting  community  of  products  which 
would,  with  lower  freights,  prove  commercially  profitable. 

Nyasaland  has  gone  through  all  the  customary  stages  of  a 
British  possession,  commencing  with  "Missionary  efforts,"  "  Early 
trading,"  "Sphere  of  influence,"  "Protectorate,"  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  has  reached  the  "  Crown  Colony"  condition, 
and  is  practically  self-supporting.  What  is  now  most  urgently 
needed  is  improvement  in  transport  facilities  and  the  introduction 
of  capital  for  the  development  of  the  country's  resources.  Settlers 
require  to  be  able  to  cultivate  exportable  products  and  place  them 
on  the  home  market  at  a  price  which  leaves  a  profit.  They  can 
already  do  this  to  some  extent  with  cofi'ee,  tobacco,  and  cotton, 
and  have  struggled  pluckily  for  over  twenty  years  against  the  heavy 
handicap  of  inland  transport  difficulties  and  its  ruinous  cost. 
With  cheaper  transport — that  is,  the  railway  of  which  I  have 
spoken  as  being  necessary — a  far  larger  field  would  be  open  to  them, 
a  bigger  market  created  for  home  (British)  products,  and  a  great 
impetus  given  to  trade  in  South  Central  Africa. 

There  are  exceptional    conditions    existing  in   these   Eastern 
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African  Protectorates  of  ours,  with  their  comparatively  cool  and 
healthy  high  plateaux,  and  their  agricultural  and  mineral  pos- 
sibilities, which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  and  fully  realise  except 
for  those  who  have  visited  them.  And  I  feel  sure  that  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  East  Africa 
cannot  fail  to  result  in  much  good,  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  possibilities  of  what  has  been  called  our  "East  African 
Empire." 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a,  series  of  Lantern  Slides,  and  samples 
of 'products  shoiving  the  natural  resources  of  Nyasalarid  were  lent  by 
ilic  Imperial  Institute. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  George  T.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.) : 
I  feel  that  the  chair  would  have  been  better  occupied  to-night  by 
someone  with  personal  experience  of  Nyasaland,  which  I  regret  to 
say  is  a  part  of  Africa  I  have  never  visited  ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to 
lose  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  very  genuine  admiration  for 
the  able  administrator  who  has  done  so  much  for  Nyasaland  during 
the  ten  years  that  he  has  been  pro-Consul,  as  also  during  the 
earlier  years  when  he  was  the  right-hand  man  of  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston. It  is  very  late,  and  I  must  be  brief.  In  this  country,  we 
adopt  the  principle  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  It  is 
indeed  right  that  we  should  give  high  honour  to  those  who  have 
brought  prosperity  to  countries  with  old  civilisations,  by  introducing 
British  peace  and  order,  British  practical  methods,  and  British 
honesty ;  but  I  think  the  general  public  are  apt  to  overlook  to 
some  extent  the  no  less  meritorious  work  of  those  who  did  not  find 
the  five  talents  ready  for  them  to  use  in  a  country  which  had  been 
long  developed,  but  who  have  had  to  take  in  hand  some  new  and 
barbarous  region,  such  as  Nyasaland  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  to 
create  prosperity  out  of  nothing.  That  has  been  the  work  of  men 
such  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe.  No  doubt  the 
heavy  labours  they  have  performed,  and  the  persistence  and  courage 
which  they  have  shown  in  encountering  heart-breaking  difficulties, 
are  fully  recognised  by  our  Colonial  authorities  at  home  and  by 
that  small  section  of  us  who  care  to  study  the  development  of  the 
Empire,  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  majority  of  even  the 
educated  public,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  glad  the  Institute  has 
been  able  to  induce  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  to  give  to  us  a  paper  which 
will  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  thus  reaching  directly 
a  large  number  of  readers  to  whom  Nyasaland  is  more  or  less  un- 
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known,  and  indirectly  a  still  larger  number;  and  I  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  newspapers  of  this  country,  who  for  the 
last  twenty  years  have  shown  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  developing  our  tropical  provinces,  will,  by  giving  some  publicity 
to  this  address,  bring  home  to  the  general  public  the  admirable 
work  which  has  been  done  by  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe. 

Sir  HAKEY  JOHNSTON,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.  :  As  we  have  on 
the  platform  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  Africans, 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  who  has  played  such  a  great  part  amongst 
the  natives  south  of  the  Zambesi,  I  am  going  to  make  my  remarks 
as  brief  as  possible,  because  I  know  he  has  a  train  to  catch.  I 
appear  rather  as  a  ghost  of  the  past,  for  it  is  more  than  ten  years 
ago  that  I  gave  up  the  Commissionership  of  British  Central 
Africa ;  but  I  wish  specially  to-night  to  add  my  testimony  to  the 
admirable  words  spoken  by  the  chairman  as  to  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe's 
work  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best 
things  we  shall  note  down  in  our  Imperial  annals.  It  has  not  been 
a  pretentious  work,  accompanied  by  loud  trumpetings ;  it  has  not 
been  the  putting  before  the  world  of  lofty  ideals  to  end  only  in 
disappointment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  pursuit  of  a  common- 
sense  policy.  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  was  in  that  part  of  Central  Africa 
before  I  went  there.  He  went  out  as  a  shooter  of  big  game,  and 
hearing  of  the  Arab  rising  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  with  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard  and  accompanied  the  force  raised  by  the  African 
Lakes  Company,  which  certainly  did  stay  the  Arab  advance  down 
the  coasts  of  Lake  Nyasa.  In  the  course  of  the  operations  Sharpe 
was  wounded  and  had  to  go  to  South  Africa  to  recruit.  Meantime, 
I  arrived  on  the  scene  with  rather  ambitious  projects,  with  little 
money  to  carry  them  out,  and  not  much  authority.  I  was  looking 
first  of  all  to  secure  the  Shire  Highlands  as  a  British  protectorate, 
but  my  thoughts  went  on  past  Nyasaland  to  Tanganyika  and  right 
up  to  the  Nile  ;  in  short,  I  advocated  the  scheme  known  as  "the 
Cape  to  Cairo,"  which,  I  may  say  without  undue  assertion,  was 
conceived  and  put  into  practical  execution  by  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  and 
myself  before  the  idea  had  entered  any  other  head.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
was  to  have  taken  a  certain  share  in  this  work  of  adventure,  but  the 
man  whom  he  selected  as  his  representative  because  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Zululand  failed  him  at  the  last  moment.  There  was  no 
time  to  stop.  I  was  wondering  how  I  could  be  in  two  places  at  once, 
for  I  had  resolved  to  go  through  to  Tanganyika  and  shape  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  route,  yet  I  wanted,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  for 
the^British  Flag  an  extensive  dominion  north  of  the  Zambesi  in 
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Central  Africa  up  to  the  basin  of  the  Congo.  Fortunately,  at  the 
right  moment  appeared  the  right  man,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Alfred 
Sharpe.  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  him  as  my  lieutenant ;  I 
prefer  to  regard  him  from  the  very  first  as  a  partner,  an  equal 
sharer  in  the  arduous  task  of  rescuing  South-Central  Africa  from 
the  Arab  slave  trade  or  from  the  anarchy  produced  by  Zulu  and 
Yao  invaders.  We  have  been  through  rough  times  together,  and 
have  met  with  many  enemies,  not  always  black  or  yellow,  and  by 
no  means  always  Europeans  of  a  different  nationality  to  our  own. 
Some  day  I  shall  write  the  romance  of  the  creation  of  British 
Central  Africa,  and  in  doing  so  shall  be  able  to  give  remarkable 
episodes  of  the  personal  courage,  endurance,  tact,  and  ingenuity  of 
Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  who  has  several  times  furnished  the  material  for 
a  Rider  Haggard  story.  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  when  we 
were  attempting  to  defend  a  stranded  steamer  of  the  African  Lakes 
Company,  our  miserable  camp  down  in  a  hollow  was  constantly 
being  sniped  at  by  Arabs  and  Yaos  hiding  in  the  undergrowth. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  as  he  then  was,  put  an  end  to  this  constant  sniping,  which 
had  cost  us  the  lives  of  several  men,  by  creeping  out  alone  at  night 
into  the  scrub  and  hiding  himself  there  in  the  rear  of  the  snipers 
when  they  resumed  their  posts  with  the  dawn.  He  was  thus  able  to 
fire  at  them  very  effectively  from  the  rear,  and  in  this  way  saved 
the  situation.  But  the  victories  of  peace  are  a  much  more  agreeable 
matter  for  reflection  than  our  successes  in  warfare.  Again  and 
again  a  difficult  political  situation  has  been  resolved  by  Sir  Alfred 
Sharpe's  geniality  and  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  native 
character.  Over  the  whole  of  British  Central  Africa  west  of  the 
Nyasaland  Protectorate  and  Tanganyika  he  hoisted  the  British 
flag  and  made  important  treaties  with  the  chiefs,  entirely  through 
his  own  winning  personality  and  the  respect  they  felt  for  him  as  a 
mighty  hunter  of  big  game.  On  the  great  epoch-making  journeys 
he  made  for  hundreds  of  miles,  securing  for  the  British  flag  the 
Upper  Zambesi,  the  regions  round  Bangweulu  and  Mweru,  and 
even  a  portion  of  what  has  since  become  the  Congo  Free  State,  he 
travelled  with  no  greater  following  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  porters, 
and  but  very  little  money  to  spend  ;  for  in  those  days  neither  the 
Imperial  Government  nor  the  British  South  African  Company  felt 
generously  disposed  towards  Central  Africa  adventure,  though  the 
Imperial  Government,  actuated  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  finally 
paid  the  modest  bill  which  covered  Sharpe's  remarkable  journeys — 
remarkable  alike  for  their  geographical  discoveries  and  surveys, 
their  natural  history  collections,  and  their  peaceful  political  results. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  plead  for  the  retention  on  the 
map  of  the  geographical  term  of  British  Central  Africa,  It  is 
quite  right  to  restrict  the  name  of  the  province  immediately 
governed  by  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  to  "  Nyasaiand,"  since  that  province 
borders  Lake  Nyasa  and  its  outlet  the  River  Shire.  The  other 
provinces  are  called  North-Eastern  and  North- Western  Rhodesia, 
and  one  may  perhaps  further  discriminate  the  native  kingdom  of 
Barotseland.  But  we  require  a  single  comprehensive  title  for  the 
very  extensive  British  dominions  north  of  the  Zambesi.  These 
dominions  are  nowhere  in  contact  with  the  sea  coast ;  they  are,  in 
fact,  in  Central  Africa.  By  their  language,  their  fauna,  flora,  and 
other  conditions,  they  are  closely  linked  with  Central,  even  with 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  are  remarkably  different  from  the  regions 
of  South  Africa  beyond  the  Zambesi.  Instead  of  boasting  a 
European  population  that  is  rapidly  approaching  a  million  in 
numbers,  they  can  only  record  at  the  utmost  1,200.  They  are  best 
governed  on  what  may  be  termed  the  Central  African  principles, 
and  not  under  conditions  peculiarly  applicable  to  South  Africa,  or 
to  any  other  country  in  which  the  white  race  has  every  right  to 
predominate. 

Sir  GODFREY  Y.  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  gladly  respond  to  the 
request  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  address,  and  will 
first  express  my  hearty  appreciation  of  the  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  Paper  given  to  us  by  the  lecturer.  As  one  who  has  had 
long  experience  on  the  African  Continent  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
papers  of  this  character,  when  they  are  presented  to  us  by  officers 
in  the  position  of  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  cannot  fail  to  be  very  impressive 
and  instructive.  They  contain  so  much  that  cannot  be  found  in 
Blue  Books  or  in  books  of  travel.  Thus  they  are  unique  in  them- 
selves. I  think  also  that  the  value  of  such  papers  is  enchanced 
when  we  consider  that  the  men  who  give  them  are  men  who, 
according  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  service  to  which  they 
belong,  have  no  politics.  They  are,  in  fact,  unconnected  with  the 
politics  of  the  day  and  serve  the  Government  of  whatever  party 
loyally  and  faithfully  without  regard  to  its  political  opinions.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  papers  from  men  of  this  character  are  the  more 
valuable.  The  Paper  has  many  merits  and  one  in  particular,  viz. 
it  is  comprehensive.  It  is  full  of  facts  and  useful  information.  It 
is  not  contentious.  It  is  hard  to  criticise  it  if  even  we  wished  to. 
It  is  rather  a  contemplative  Paper  which  offers  much  material  for 
reflection  and  there  are  one  or  two  passages  to  which  I  would  draw, 
special  attention.  Dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Protectorate  he 
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says,  "  Since  1898  we  have  had  a  period  ol  unbroken  peace,  all 
tribes  have  accepted  our  rule  and  our  systems  of  Government,  and 
although  in  the  commencement  any  form  of  control  or  taxation  was 
distasteful  to  them  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  African 
population  of  the  Protectorate  is  at  the  present  day  contented  and 
satisfied."  Now  when  these  words  were  read  I  expected  you  to 
cheer  them,  and  they  ought  to  be  cheered,  for  they  are  worth  it.  I 
place  a  very  clear  interpretation  on  those  words,  which  is,  that 
they  are  the  very  best  tribute  to  the  work  of  an  administrator. 
More  than  that,  they  carry  to  my  mind  a  very  deep  meaning. 
They  convey  that  in  Nyasaland  we  have  had  the  right  men  at  the 
head  of  affairs  and  that  they  have  done  their  work  well.  Speaking  of 
taxation,  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  says,  "  the  Hut  Tax  is  now  paid  willingly 
and  without  grudge,  the  people  recognising  that  they  are  getting 
value  for  it  in  peace  and  good  government."  Now,  I  do  not  think 
a  volume  of  despatches  could  convey  more  than  these  simple  words. 
They  nrean  that  the  native  tax-payers  are  getting  some  of  their 
money  back  in  the  form  of  betterment,  and  they  are  also  a  clear 
indication  that  the  interests  of  the  natives  and  their  condition 
generally  are  being  considered  and  safeguarded.  One  more  reference. 
Dealing  with  native  questions  generally,  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  wisely 
and  cautiously  avoids  dogmatising,  but  occasionally  he  gives  us  an 
opinion,  and  when  he  does  I  find  that  opinion  to  be  a  sound  one. 
He  says,  "  Most  troubles  in  Africa  originate  in  distrust  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  and  inability  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  im- 
mediate authority  to  grasp  native  methods  of  thought  or  to  under- 
stand their  point  of  view."  These  are  very  striking  words.  It 
seems  to  me — in  fact  I  know — that  all  men  who  are  experienced  in 
the  management  of  native  affairs  or  have  had  to  do  with  natives 
would  subscribe  warmly  to  this  sentiment,  a  sentiment  which  per^ 
vades  the  whole  Paper.  In  a  word,  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
administration  of  this  territory  has  been  that  the  feeling  of  the 
community  has  been  consulted.  Now  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
greater  secret  a  man  can  possess  than  being  able  successfully  to 
cultivate  the  feelings  of  the  people  he  has  to  govern.  Many  other 
thoughts  suggest  themselves,  but  time  does  not  permit.  I  will 
conclude  by  offering  my  best  thanks  to  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  for  the 
entertainment  we  have  enjoyed.  I  should  like  to  add  the  impres-* 
sion  left  upon  my  mind,  which  is  that  what  we  have  heard  has  come 
from  a  man  who  is  fired  with  interest  in  the  work  he  has  done  and 
is  going  on  to  do,  and  that  we  have  had  in^simple  but  strong  language 
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placed  before  us  a  practical  view  of  things  and  people  in  Nyasaland 
as  they  were  formerly  and  as  they  are  to-day. 

Miss  MARY  HALL  (whom  the  Chairman  introduced  as  the  first 
lady  who  had  travelled  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  and  as  having 
written  a  most  interesting  book  on  the  subject) :  I  do  not  like  to 
address  this  meeting  after  all  these  gentlemen  who  have  done  So 
much  out  there.  I  will  only  say  they  have  administered  the  country 
so  well  that  a  lady  now  can  travel  with  ease.  I  myself  have  been 
not  only  in  Nyasaland  but  through  Africa.  I  have  now  been 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  without  the  least  difficulty.  The  natives  I 
found  extremely  amenable  and  had  no  trouble  with  them.  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  having  invited  me  here  this  evening. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  EWIN&  (Director  of  the  African  Lakes  Corporation) : 
At  this  hour.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  expressing  the  pleasure 
which  it  gives  us  all  connected  with  Nyasaland  to  be  here  to-night, 
and  to  listen  to  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe's  very  exhaustive  and  temperate 
review  of  the  progress  and  existing  conditions  of  what  we  used  to 
know  as  British  Central  Africa,  one  of  the  most  interesting  Colonies 
in  our  wonderful  Colonial  Empire.  To  me  the  most  striking  feature 
of  Sir  Alfred's  Paper  has  been  his  characteristic  modesty.  He  has 
said  nothing  at  all  of  the  great  part  which  he  himself  has  taken  in 
the  development  of  our  Colony,  and  it  affords  me  therefore  all  the 
greater  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  of  paying  such  tribute  as 
I  can  to  the  very  great  work — the  splendid  solid  work  he  has  done, 
and  of  giving  expression  to  the  high  regard  and  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Colony. 
Casting  one's  eyes  back  over  the  last  thirty  years  during  which  we 
have  been  associated  with  Nyasaland,  the  contrast  between  the 
country  now  and  then  seems  almost  a  dream ;  then  it  was  a  no- 
man's  land;  the  dawn  was  only  dimly  breaking  over  that  dark 
country,  slavery  was  rampant,  Across  Lake  Nyasa  alone  12,000 
slaves  were  annually  transported  on  their  long  weary  march  to  the 
coast,  and  the  great  slave  routes  to  the  sea  were  marked  with  their 
skulls  and  bones  along  the  way.  Of  every  thousand  slaves  who 
started  from  Lake  Nyasa  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  fifty 
reached  the  coast  alive.  That  day  has  passed.  Now  slavery  is 
unknown,  and  you  have  instead  the  prosperous  Colony  which  Sir 
Alfred  Sharpe  has  described — you  have  to-day  a  happy  and  con- 
tented, law-abiding  people.  I  think  that  says  a  great  deal  for 
what  the  natives  are  capable  of,  and  for  the  qualities  which  they 
possess.  It  also  says  a  great  deal  for  the  Colonists  who  have 
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settled  there,  and  for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  British  Admini- 
stration which  they  have  enjoyed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Alfred 
Sharpe  for  his  interesting  address  as  well  as  for  the  delightful 
photographs  he  had  exhibited,  and  wished  him  and  the  Colony  all 
prosperity. 

Sir  ALFRED  SHARPE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  I  wish  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  me.  I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  deserve  all  the  compliments  that  have  been  paid  to 
me.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman.  It  is  extremely  good  of  him  to  have  taken  the  chair  for 
me  to-night  because  I  know  he  had  other  engagements.  No  one 
reading  a  paper  on  any  part  of  Africa  could  possibly  desire  a  better 
or  more  sympathetic  chairman  than  Sir  George  Goldie.  It  does 
not  require  any  remarks  of  mine  to  point  out  the  magnificent  work 
he  has  done  for  the  Empire  or  the  great  results  he  has  achieved  in 
Africa. 


COTTON    GROWING   AND   NIGERIA. 

AN  AFTERNOON  MEETING  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Wednesday,  December  18,  1907,  when  a  Paper  was 
read  on  "Cotton  Growing  and  Nigeria,"  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Birtwistle, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Officer,  Southern  Nigeria.  Sir  Alfred  Lu 
Jones,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  that  Mr.  Birtwistle  proposed  to  give  a,n 
account  of  what  promised  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  national  efforts 
this  country  had  ever  made,  and  that  was  to  provide  us  with 
British-grown  cotton.  The  success  that  had  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association  so  far  had  been  remark- 
able. This  year  they  were  going  to  import  from  West  Africa  alone 
at  least  £150,000  worth  of  cotton.  Samples  were  to  be  seen  on  a 
table  in  the  room.  The  system  was  to  give  a  good  price  to  the 
native,  who  was  an  entirely  free  agent,  and  so  far  had  been  able 
to  grow  cotton  at  profit  to  himself  and  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned.  In  providing  British-grown  cotton,  the  Association 
were  doing  a  service  to  the  country  that  must  be  of  lasting  effect, 
because  sooner  or  later  America  would  take  all  the  cotton  she  could 
grow  herself.  It  therefore  behoved  us  more  than  ever  to  do  every- 
thing we  could  to  get  cotton  produced  under  our  own  Flag.  Thia 
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cotton  was  sold  readily ;  there  was  not,  in  fact,  a  single  bale  that 
could  not  be  sold,  thus  showing  that  the  spinners  of  Lancashire 
appreciated  the  good  quality  of  the  article.  In  this  great  effort 
the  Association  had  had  the  keenest  support  from  the  Colonial 
Office.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  a 
very  able  helper  of  the  movement,  wired  :  "  Am  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association  and  wish  the  great 
national  movement  every  success."  The  Duke  of  Maryborough, 
who  had  also  been  a  good  friend,  wished  all  success  to  the  meeting 
and  regretted  very  much  he  could  not  be  present.  In  addition,  the 
Association  had  with  them  the  present  Government  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Mr.  Churchill  indeed  had  been  very  energetic 
in  helping  them.  The  Association  was  a  far  more  important 
enterprise  than  people  generally  realised.  The  Government  were 
so  convinced  of  its  possibilities  that  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Lord  Elgin  and  Mr.  Churchill,  railways  were  now  being  made 
under  the  very  able  directorship  of  Sir  Percy  Girouard,  who  was 
about  to  return  from  Nigeria  after  a  most  successful  effort,  in  order 
to  push  the  work  forward.  In  a  very  few  years  we  should  see  a  very 
different  state  of  things  from  what  existed  at  the  present  time — 
security  for  Lancashire  and  prosperity  for  Africa. 
Mr.  Birtwistle  then  read  the  following  Paper : — 
The  development  of  the  West  African  possessions  of  the  British 
Empire  has  been  so  rapid  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  interest 
in  their  progress  is  such  an  intelligent  and  quickened  interest,  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  preface  an  address  of  this  kind  with 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  apology. 

It  is  not  my  desire  this  afternoon  to  unduly  dwell  upon  the  large 
question  of  cotton  growing  in  general,  and  I  think  we  should  mainly 
concentrate  our  attention  upon  one  aspect  of  the  question — namely, 
to  examine,  without  bias,  the  possibilities  of  Nigeria  as  a  source  of 
supply  of  raw  material.  At  the  same  time  it  is  scarcely  possible  in 
dealing  with  a  large  problem  of  this  nature — and  it  is  a  very  large 
one — to  avoid  some  reference  to  the  general  aspects  of  the  situation 
leading  up  to  it,  and  this  must  necessarily  involve  the  quoting  of 
figures,  which  tend  to  make  an  address  dry  and  uninteresting.  I 
will,  however,  promise  to  condense  my  statistics  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  occupy  your  time  with  such  facts  only  as  appear  to  me  to 
have  a  direct  and  broad  bearing  upon  the  subject  before  us.  This 
may  be  summed  up  in  very  few  words — viz.  Lancashire  needs 
greater  security  in  regard  to  its  cotton  supply.  Can  Nigeria  give, 
or  materially  contribute  towards,  that  security  ? 
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NATIONAL  IMPOBTANGE  OF  COTTON  TBADE. 

The  question  of  an  ample  cotton  supply  is,  however,  something 
much  more  than  a  provincial  topic,  and  I  shall  hope  to  make  it 
quite  clear  to  you,  before  I  pass  on  to  the  prospects  of  Nigeria  in 
particular,  that  this  is  a  national  matter  demanding  the  earnest 
attention  of  all  who  are  sincerely  concerned  as  to  the  continued 
prosperity  and  progress  of  this  country  of  ours. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  magnitude  of  the  cotton 
industry  of  Lancashire.  The  county  contains  within  its  borders  at 
the  present  time  nearly  four  and  three-quarter  millions  of  people — 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom — and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  majority  of  this  huge  population 
is  dependent  in  one  way  or  another  upon  cotton.  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  actually  engaged  in  the  spinning  mills  and  weaving  sheds 
of  the  county  are  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  would  suffer 
severely  in  the  event  of  a  serious  shortage  in  the  supply  of  raw 
material,  there  being  allied  industries,  such  as  bleaching,  dyeing, 
printing,  &c.,  directly  dependent  upon  the  trade,  and  many  others 
indirectly  bound  up  with  it. 

I  fear  it  is  not  generally  realised  how  very  important  a  part  our 
cotton  industry  plays  in  the  whole  of  the  country's  trade.  But  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  value  of  our  raw  cotton  imports  has  for  the  last  three 
years  (1904-6)  averaged  fifty-four  millions  sterling,  or  one-eleventh 
of  the  whole  of  the  inward  business,  you  will  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  its  relative  importance.  The  export  figures  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods  are  still  more  impressive,  for  we  find  that  our  outward 
shipments  for  the  three  years  1904  to  1906  were  eighty-three, 
ninety-two,  and  ninety-nine  millions  respectively.  •  During  the  first 
of  those  years  a  great  deal  of  short  time  was  run  in  the  mills,  owing 
to  the  partial  failure  of  the  American  crop  of  1908 ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  average  is  £91,000,000  for  the  three  years, 
which  is  equal  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  the  country's 
export  trade,  or  one- third  of  our  manufactured  exports.  And, 
judging  by  the  recently  published  Board  of  Trade  Eeturns,  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  this  year's  outward  shipments  of  cotton  goods 
totalling  well  over  one  hundred  millions  sterling,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  consumed  at  home, 
which  is  very  considerable. 

Before  leaving  these  figures  I  should  like  to  remark  that  of  this 
huge  export  trade  40  per  cent,  goes  to  British  possessions,  a  fact 
which  I  wish  particularly  to  emphasise,  as  the  consumer  of  our 
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manufactured  goods  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  inflated  prices  due  to 
scarcity  of  raw  material.  In  contrast  to  the  large  proportion  of 
Great  Britain's  exports  taken  up  by  her  own  subjects  beyond  the 
seas,  I  would  here  point  out  that,  although  many  of  our  own 
Colonies  and  Protectorates  are  suited  to  cotton  cultivation,  of  the 
total  imports  of  raw  material  into  this  country  only  about  8  per 
cent,  is'grown  under  our  own  flag.  In  other  words,  our  dependencies 
are  now  customers  of  ours  to  the  extent  of  about  £40,000,000 
of  manufactured  cotton  goods  per  annum,  whilst  we  are  taking 
back  from  them  only  about  £2,000,000  of  raw  cotton.  This 
being  the  case,  I  would  put  it  to  you  that,  apart  from  the  grave 
dangers  of  disorganisation  of  business  in  and  probable  permanent 
loss  of  trade  to  this  country,  we  shall  be  very  imprudent  and 
forgetful  of  our  obligations  if,  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility 
of  growing  our  own  supplies  within  the  Empire,  we  leave  any  steps 
un taken  which  might  accomplish  that  object. 

PKESENT  SUPPLIES  OF  EAW  MATERIAL. 

Just  now,  thanks  to  a  full  crop  of  American  cotton  following 
depleted  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  due  to  a  previous  shortage, 
the  cotton  industry  is  enjoying  a  period  of  prosperity  which  it  has 
seldom  seen  before,  and  at  the  present  time  both  the  capitalistic 
and  operative  classes  are  doing  very  well  indeed — so  well  that  it 
may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  the  present  admittedly 
prosperous  times  in  Lancashire  with  the  anxiety  of  a  few  years  ago, 
and  it  may  be  contended  that  only  a  bogey  was  then  raised.  I  do 
not  share  that  view,  and  think,  moreover,  that  these  rare  periods 
of  unusual  prosperity  are  the  very  times  when  we  should  give 
thought  to  the  years  to  come.  We  had  a  warning  not  so  very  long 
ago  which  it  would  be  almost  criminal  to  disregard,  for  so  recently 
as  1904  the  cotton  mills  were  unable  to  run  full  time  owing  to 
shortage  in  the  American  crops.  We  shall  have  short  supplies 
from  the  States  again,  and,  although  we  cannot  hope  for  many 
years  to  counterbalance  such  shortage  from  our  own  growings, 
I  foy  one  am  now  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  we  shall  in  time 
accomplish  that  end,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties — and  they  are 
many — which  will  have  to  be  overcome. 

But  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  present  main  source  of 
supply,  and  judge  as  to  its  unreliability  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
demand.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  only  8  per  cent, 
of  our  present  receipts  of  raw  material  is  drawn  from  our  own 
possessions.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  fully  three- 
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quarters  of  the  total  supply  comes  from  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  is  produced  in  Egypt,  the  supplies 
from  India  and  other  fields  being  comparatively  insignificant. 
Although  I  wish  to  avoid  technical  details  as  far  as  possible,  it  is, 
perhaps,  desirable  that  I  should  here  explain  that  there  are  various 
grades  of  cotton  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which, 
although  there  are  other  factors  determining  value,  may  be  Uroadly 
classed,  according  to  their  length  of  fibre,  as  long,  medium,  or 
short  staples.  The  first  comprise  high-priced  "Sea  Island"  and 
Egyptian  types,  which  are  mainly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  very 
fine  and  generally  high-class  goods,  for  which  there  is,  of  course, 
a  comparatively  limited  demand  in  the  foreign  consuming  markets  ; 
the  second,  American,  which  is  the  medium-priced  quality,  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  what  may  be  termed  everyday  cloths  ;  and 
the  third,  Indian,  for  which,  owing  to  its  mixed  quality  and  short 
staple,  there  is  but  a  very  small  demand  in  Lancashire,  although 
the  Continent  and  Japan  take  large  supplies  of  this  low-grade  stuff. 
Owing  to  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  "West  Indies,  supplemented  later  by  the  British  Cotton  Growing 
Association,  little  anxiety  is  now  felt  as  to  our  limited  requirements- 
of  cotton  of  the  Sea  Island  type  being  sufficiently  augmented  by 
Empire-grown  produce,  and  up  to  now  no  very  serious  shortage  has 
occurred  with  regard  to  Egyptian.  Concerning  the  grade  known 
as  American,  however,  the  present  situation  is  one  fraught  with 
grave  uncertainty. 

UNRELIABILITY  OP  AMERICAN  CROP. 

As  new  and  uncivilised  countries  are  opened  up  to  trade,  cheap 
cotton-manufactured  goods  form  the  principal  line  of  merchandise 
required,  and  consequently  the  world's  demand  for  cloth  made  from 
cotton  of  the  American  type  is  increasing  year  by  year.  New  mills 
to  cope  with  the  increasing  requirements  have  been  erected  in  this 
and  other  countries,  and  in  America  alone  the  consumption  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  gone  up  so  rapidly  that  five  millions  of 
bales  are  now  required  for  the  spinning  mills  of  the  States,  as 
compared  with  only  two  millions  in  1887.  It  is  true  that  the  crop 
has  also  increased,  but  not  proportionately,  for  where  America  took 
under  30  per  cent,  of  its  own  growings  twenty  years  ago,  it  now 
consumes  40  per  cent.,  and  a  perusal  of  the  returns  shows  that 
in  what  may  be  termed  short  years  the  pinch  falls  not  so  much 
upon  the  mills  in  America  as  upon  those  of  this  country  and  the 
Continent.  It  is  held  by  those  better  qualified  to  judge  than  myself 
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that  there  is' no  likelihood — some  say  no  possibility — of  the  States 
alone  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  world's  demand  for  medium 
staple  cotton. 

How  has  America  served  us  in  this  respect  during  recent  years  ? 
Some  indication  of  the  inadequate  supplies,  and  of  the  speculation 
fostered  by  such  shortage,  may  be  obtained  from  a  glance  at  the 
prices  recorded  for  "  Middling  American  "  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Taking  the  four  years  1896  to  1899,  we  had  raw  cotton  selling  in 
the  Liverpool  market  at  prices  between  3d.  and  5d.  per  pound,  the 
average  being,  if  anything,  under  4d.,  which,  I  think,  may  be 
claimed  to  be  its  normal  value.  The  following  year  (1900)  saw 
cotton  at  7f  d.,  and  in  1904  a  fraction  under  9d.  was  registered,  the 
range  of  quotations  from  1900  to  1907  being  8'63d.  to  8-96d.,  and 
the  average  throughout  those  years  being  about  5^d.  It  is  regret- 
table to  think  that  this,  the  greatest  of  our  manufacturing  industries, 
should  have  its  raw  material  subject  to  such  marked  fluctuations, 
which  are  inimical  to  the  stability  of  any  trade,  and  that  we  should 
be  practically  dependent  upon  a  foreign  growing  country,  in  which, 
owing  to  climatic  and  other  conditions,  the  total  crop  reaped  should 
vary  from  10  million  bales  in  1903,  to  13^  millions  in  1904, 
11  millions  in  1905,  and  13^  millions  in  1906.  This  year's  crop  is 
estimated  at  12  million  bales. 

Apart  from  the  heavy  fluctuations  in  price  of  raw  material  due  to 
natural  causes,  we  have  during  the  last  half-dozen  years  had  the 
price  of  American  cotton  forced  up  owing  to  heavy  speculation  and 
endeavours  to  "  corner  "  the  market.  Then  in  1904  an  attempt 
was  made  to  keep  up  values  on  a  full  crop  through  planters  in  the 
States  threatening  to  burn  huge  quantities  of  cotton,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  over  30,000  bales  were  wantonly 
destroyed.  Only  last  month  Reuter's  New  Orleans  correspondent 
telegraphed  that  a  plan  had  been  prepared  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Farmers'  Protective  Union  whereby  cotton  may  be  driven 
up  to  15  cents  per  pound  by  withholding  4  to  6  million  bales  of  this 
year's  crop,  and  also  to  secure  15  cents  next  year  by  reducing  the 
acreage  under  cotton.  Perhaps  we  should  not  take  these  schemes 
for  artificially  putting  up  the  price  of  raw  material  too  seriously  ; 
but  if  they  or  similar  ones  should  be  acted  upon  for  any  lengthened 
period,  I  think  it  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  some  future 
historian  may  have  to  attribute  the  decay  or  partial  decay  of  the 
cotton-growing  industry  in  America  to  the  over-reaching  propensi- 
ties of  the  present  time.  To  us  the  uneven  and  dangerous  condi- 
tions under  which  the  cotton  trade  of  this  country  is  at  present 
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enveloped  will  be  a  blessing  if  only  they  are  the  means  of  com. 
pelling  us  to  establish  cotton  growing  on  a  large  scale  in  our  own 
possessions,  and  to  see  that  it  is  there  firmly  rooted.  High  prices 
will  certainly  favour  us  in  that  respect. 

With  the  time  at  my  disposal  this  afternoon  it  is  not  possible  to 
go  more  fully  into  the  broad  question  of  the  dangers  menacing  our 
cotton  manufacturing  industry,  but  I  trust  that  the  circumstances 
I  have  outlined,  and  the  few  statistics  given,  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  gravity  of  the  question  generally,  and  of  the  necessity  for  taking 
all  possible  steps  to  enlarge  the  field  of  supply  of  raw  material, 

THE  BRITISH  COTTON-GROWING  MOVEMENT, 

It  is  now  six  years  since  the  first  inauguration  of  the  movement 
to  grow,  under  our  own  flag,  all  the  cotton  we  require,  and  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  it  was,  very  properly,  the  Oldham 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  centre  of  the  cotton-spinning  industry 
in  this  country,  which  first  set  out  to  pursue  inquiries  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  as  to  whether  the  grade  of  cotton  Lancashire 
wanted  could  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  within  our  own 
possessions.  Our  Chairman  of  this  afternoon  (Sir  Alfred  Jones) 
was  also  concurrently  at  work,  for  so  far  back  as  May  1901  he  sent 
out  ten  tons  of  American  seed  to  our  West  African  Colonies.  A 
year  later,  in  the  spring  of  1902,  a  conference  was  held  between 
influential  representatives  of  the  Manchester  and  Oldham  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  others  interested  in  the  movement,  the  outcome 
of  which  gathering  was  the  creation  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing 
Association,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Alfred  Jones. 

About  the  same  time — although  questions  affecting  the  cotton 
supply  were  not  relatively  of  such  vital  importance  to  our  friends 
on  the  Continent  as  to  ourselves — the  outlook  was  considered  so 
dangerous  that  both  in  Germany  and  in  France  Colonial  Cotton 
Growing  Associations  were  formed,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  here 
record  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  (in  1900)  before  us  with 
measures  for  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  their  tropical 
Colonies. 

Much  useful  work  has  been  accomplished  by  both  those  bodies  ; 
but  as  we  are  to-day  more  concerned  with  what  can  be  done  in  our 
own  possessions,  and  Nigeria  in  particular,  I  will  confine  my 
further  remarks  under  this  head  to  a  brief  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  which,  as  doubtless  you 
are  aware,  has  had  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  Home  and 
Cplonia,!  Governments.  Singe  its  formation  five  yea.rs  ago  piopeer 
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and  experimental  operations,  in  many  cases  aided  by  Government 
financial  assistance,  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Association  in  the 
West  Indies,  East  and  West  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  in  India. 
In  the  latter  vast  country,  where  there  is  already  a  total  produc- 
tion of  cotton  approximately  equal  to  the  whole  of  Lancashire's 
consumption,  the  work  has  been  that  of  endeavouring  to  improve 
the  quality,  and  so  make  it  available  to  replace  American  in  times 
of  stress ;  but  I  regret  to  be  advised  that  up  to  the  present  but 
little  progress  has  been  made,  and  but  faint  hope  is  expressed  in 
well-informed  quarters  as  to  tangible  results  under  the  existing 
conditions  of  cultivation  and  purchase.  Without  in  any  way 
depreciating  the  possibilities  of  cotton  growing  in  Nigeria  or  other 
British  possessions,  I  think  we  should  not  lightly  abandon  hope 
with  regard  to  India  still  being  able  to  produce  the  quality  we 
require,  for  there  we  have  enormous  areas  suitable  for  cotton 
cultivation,  a  dense  population,  and  very  cheap  labour.  This  by 
the  way,  however.  The  results  achieved  in  our  African  and  West 
Indian  possessions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures, 
which  are  compiled  from  statistics  supplied  by  favour  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Customs : — 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  EAW  COTTON  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
FBOM  BBITISH  AFBICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


10  mouths 

From 

1903 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907  to 

Oct.  31. 

British  West  Africa  | 

76  cwts. 
£151 

4,594  cwts. 
£6,793 

7,143  cwts. 
£15,099 

11,084  cwts. 
£23,342 

25,595  cwts. 
£68,297 

27,633  cwts. 
£88,361 

British  East  Africa1  1 

— 

_                  — 

251  cwts. 
£438 

2,881  cwts. 
£6,808 

9,  589  cwts. 
£38,076 

British         Central  I 

3,313  cwts. 

6,442  cwts. 

2,919  cwts. 

Africa       .        .     1 

1 

£9,441 

£13,835 

£11,725 

British  West  Indies  | 

3,747  cwts. 
£7,175 

6,897  cwts. 
£14,464 

6,998  cwts. 
£20,676 

10,077  cwts. 
£28,334 

16,101  cwts. 
£78,632 

18.548  cwts. 
£125,455 

Total  .       ,| 

3,823  cwts. 
£7,326 

11,491  cwts. 
£81,257 

14,141  cwts. 
£85,775 

24,725  cwts. 
£61,555 

51,019  cwts. 
£167,572 

58,689  cwts. 
£258,617 

1  Including  Zanzibar,  British  East  African  Protectorate,  and  Uganda. 

Although  these  figures,  taken  in  comparison  with  our  total 
imports,  are  still  very  insignificant,  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged, 
even  by  those  who  remain  sceptical  with  regard  to  the  outcome  of 
the  British  cotton -growing  movement,  that  the  progress  so  far  is 
encouraging.  And  it  would  appear  that  we  are  getting  along  much 
faster  than  did  the  growers  of  the  Southern  States  when  they  took 
up  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Sir  George  Watt,  one  of  our  greatest 
authorities  on  cotton  culture,  has  recently  published  a  very  valuable 
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work  on  "The  Cotton  Plants  of  the  World,"  and,  with  reference  to 
the  preceding  point,  I  think  it  may  interest  you  if  I  quote  one  or 
two  passages  which  deal  with  the  history  of  the  United  States 
cotton  business.  Sir  George  states  that  "  the  first  attempt  to  grow 
cotton  over  there  was  made  in  Virginia  in  1620,  but  that  it  took 
nearly  one  hundred  years  before  the  plantations  became  of  national 
importance.  In  Georgia  and  Carolina  cotton  cultivation  was  started 
in  1783  and  1734,  and  in  1741  the  first  sample  of  Georgia  cotton 
was  sent  to  England.  In  1784  a  ship  brought  fourteen  bales  of 
cotton  from  America  to  Liverpool,  of  which  eight  were  seized  on  the 
ground  that  so  much  could  not  have  been  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Sixteen  years  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  cotton  crop  of  the  States  was  returned  at  48,000,000  Ib." 
Thus,  setting  aside  the  early  plantings  in  Virginia,  it  took  the 
States  over  sixty  years  to  produce  what  was  equal  to  120,000  bales 
of  400  Ib.  In  five  years  we  have  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies 
increased  our  production  by  over  15,000  bales  of  400  Ib.,  but  of 
course  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  demand  for  cotton  to-day, 
and  the  inducement  to  plant  largely,  is  very  different  indeed  from 
what  it  was  when  America  seriously  embarked  upon  its  cultivation. 
Going  back  to  our  own  actual  returns,  as  just  quoted,  it  should  be 
explained  that  the  extremely  satisfactory  results  in  the  West  Indies 
are  due  entirely  to  the  success,  already  alluded  to,  attending  the 
cultivation  of  the  expensive  Sea  Island  type  of  cotton.  With 
reference  to  the  medium-priced  quality  similar  to  "  Middling 
American,"  which  is  what  we  more  particularly  want,  the  greatest 
progress  has  fortunately  been  made  in  one  of  our  British  posses- 
sions where,  apart  from  India,  there  is  the  greatest  room  for  expan- 
sion of  the  cotton-growing  industry,  and  from  which  really  appre- 
ciable results  may  reasonably  be  expected.  I  refer  to  Nigeria, 
concerning  which  country  and  its  prospects  I  now  invite  your 
attention,  hoping  that  I  have  not  wearied  you  with  my  preliminary 
observations  on  cotton  interests  generally. 

NIGERIA. 

Before  passing  on  to  a  close  examination  of  that  country  from  a 
purely  cotton  ^growing  standpoint,  let  me  give  you  some  idea  of 
Nigeria  as  a  whole — that  is,  the  Colony  and  Protectorates  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria  together. 

You  will  each  find  before  you  a  small  map,  which,  together  with 
the  large  chart  on  the  wall  (for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr, 
Fred  Shelford),  will  enable  you  to  more  quickly  grasp  the 
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geographical  features  of  that  part  of  the  world  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing  the  whole 
Continent  drawn  to  small  scale,  that  I  daresay  it  will  come  as 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  many  of  you  to  learn  that  Nigeria, 
which  lies  between  the  French  Colony  of  Dahomey  and  the 
German  Cameroons,  has  an  area  equal  to  almost  three  times  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  over  400  miles  of  seaboard ;  the 
territory  extends  inland  towards  the  Soudan  for  a  distance  of 
500  to  600  miles,  and  its  extreme  width  is  almost  700  miles.  The 
total  area  may  be  set  down  as  340,000  square  miles,  which  is  more 
than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France  put  together,  and  the 
native  population  may  fairly  be  stated  as  fifteen  millions. 

Now  what  are  the  probabilities  of  our  being  able  to  utilise  this 
great  possession  in  the  way  of  safeguarding  our  supply  of  raw 
material  ?  . 

The  broad  factors  essential  to  successful  cotton  cultivation  upon 
a  large  scale  are,  as  I  understand  the  matter : — 

(1)  Suitable  conditions  of  climate  and  soil ; 

(2)  Considerable  areas  available  ; 

(3)  Large  population ; 

(4)  Cheap  and  otherwise  favourable  labour  conditions  ;  and 

(5)  Economical  transport. 

With  regard  to  the  first  and  most  essential  point  of  climate  and 
soil,  I  personally  am  not  qualified  to  speak  with  much  authority,  as 
I  can  lay  no  claim  to  expert  agricultural  knowledge.  But  what  I 
can  tell  you  from  my  own  experience  is  that  on  a  recent  tour 
extending  from  Lagos  on  the  coast  to  Katsena  in  the  extreme 
north,  cotton  was  being  cultivated  for  local  use,  and  probably  had 
been  for  many  generations,  in  practically  every  district  passed 
through.  And  in  the  Kano  and  Upper  Zaria  provinces  the 
spinning  and  weaving  industries  were  carried  on  to  an  extent 
which  no  one  would  credit  who  had  not  been  through  the  country. 

On  the  table  at  the  side  of  this  room,  those  of  you  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  phase  of  the  question,  viz.  native  cotton  manu- 
facturers, will  find  a  number  of  samples  of  cloths  woven  in 
different  parts  of  the  Kano  and  Sokoto  provinces,  and  collected  by 
me  early  this  year  when  passing  through  that  country.  They 
fairly  represent  the  staple  every-day  cloth  in  common  use,  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  that,  considering  the  primitive  implements 
used,  the  quality  of  the  work  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  spinners 
and  weavers  of  those  parts.  The  manufacturing  "  plant  "  consists, 
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as  you  will  see  from  the  specimens  also  on  view,  of  a  flat  stone  and 
a  thin  iron  roller,  which  is  the  "  gin  "  used  for  forcing  the  seeds 
out  of  the  bolls  ;  a  how  to  clean  the  lint  and  prepare  it  for  the 
spinning  process  ;  a  wooden  spindle  which,  spun  quickly  round  by 
hand,  gives  the  necessary  twist  to  the  fibres  and  converts  them 
into  yarn  or  thread  ;  and  a  loom,  the  chief  parts  of  which  are  a 
slay  and  reed,  a  pair  of  healds,  and  a  shuttle.  The  complete 
outfit,  which  is  entirely  -of  local  make,  costs  under  one  shilling  ! 
There  has  been  no  exaggeration  with  regard  to  the  native  cotton 
industry  in  Nigeria,  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  me  to  see  so  much 
spinning  and  weaving  in  the  northern  districts.  After  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  matter  when  in  and  around  Kano,  in 
which  province  alone  there  are  a  couple  of  millions  of  people,  I 
estimate  that  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  clothes  worn  by 
the  natives  of  that  district  are  of  European  manufacture/ 

Although,  as  I  have  remarked,  I  cannot  speak  as  an  agricul- 
turist regarding  the  suitability  of  Nigeria  for  cotton  cultivation  on  a 
large  scale,  I  believe  you  will  be  interested  if  I  briefly  give  the 
views  of  Mr.  Gerald  C.  Dudgeon,  the  Superintendent  of  Agriculture 
for  West  Africa,  who  has  during  the  last  two  years  toured  through 
the  Bassa,  Nassarawa,  Nupe,  Kontagora,  and  Ilorin  provinces  of 
Northern  Nigeria,  as  well  as  through  the  Lagos  province  of 
Southern  Nigeria.  Mr.  Dudgeon  in  a  letter  to  me,  which  I  have  hia 
permission  to  quote,  states  :  — 

"For  your  information  lean  say  that  I  regard  the  Ilorin  pro- 
vince as  the  most  suitable  locality  at  present  for  the  greater 
development  of  cotton — preferable,  I  think,  to  anything  in  Lagos — 
but  when  the  population  increases  in  Nupe  and  Kontagora,  and 
the  people  cease  to  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  in  walled 
towns  and  settle  in  small  villages  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
these  should  also  prove  admirable  situations  for  cotton  on  a  large 
scale.  I  noticed  with  pleasure  the  demand  which  was  springing  up 
for  improved  seed  in  some  places  from  where  cotton  has  not  yet 
been  exported  (especially  at  Kontagora).  Bassa  and  Nassarawa  I 
regard  as  promising  fields  for  good  cotton,  which  they  have  already 
sold  to  the  ginneries  to  some  extent.  In  the  latter  country  I  noted 
that  the  people  were  industrious  farmers,  and,  although  somewhat 
suspicious,  anxious  to  trade." 

As  to  the  quality  of  cotton  produced,  Professor  Wyndham 
Dunstan,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  much  useful  information  on  this  subject,  has  made  an 
expert  examination  of  specimens  of  native  cotton  from  the  Lagos 
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province  of  Southern  Nigeria,  and  from  sundry  provinces  in 
Northern  Nigeria,  and  the  general  result  of  his  investigations 
shows  that  cotton  equal  in  value  to  "  Middling  American  "  is  grown 
in  several  parts  of  that  country. 

With  regard  to  the  commercial  value  of  these  Nigerian  cottons  in 
bulk,  Mr.  Button,  Chairman  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Asso- 
ciation, to  whom  also  I  am  under  a  deep  obligation  for  a  mass  of 
general  information,  informs  me  that  Lagos  (Southern  Nigerian) 
cotton  has  been  sold  at  prices  from  \d.  below  to  \d.  per  pound  above 
"Middling  American,"  and  that  the  average  value  is  now  nearly 
equal  to  that  quality.  Northern  Nigerian  has  sold  at  from  ^d.  to 
Id.  per  pound  above  middling  American,  and  although  there  is  at 
present  a  much  larger  call  for  Lagos  than  the  Association  can 
supply,  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  Northern  Nigerian  type  is  the 
quality  which  is  in  the  greatest  demand,  and  which  could  be  sold 
in  the  open  market  as  against  the  better  quality  of  American  cotton 
mostly  used  in  Lancashire. 

I  have  given  these  details  as  to  type  and  value  because  I  think 
they  prove  fairly  conclusively  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  suitable 
for  growing  the  medium  staples  we  require.  In  the  course  of  my 
tour  I  saw  both  good  and  bad  cotton  farms,  some  just  beyond  Zaria 
town  being  especially  prolific,  while  the  plants  on  others  were  very 
stunted.  Whether  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  are,  with 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  proper  selection  of  seed,  such 
as  to  give  average  returns  per  acre  equal  to  those  in  America,  I 
cannot  say,  but  there  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  cotton  being 
already  one  of  the  staple  crops  in  many  parts  of  Nigeria,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  when  the  natives  realise  that  they  can  dispose 
of  any  quantity  immediately  when  gathered— a  thing  they  do  not 
at  present  understand — they  will  very  largely  increase  their  holdings. 
We  may  at  least  start  out  with  the  knowledge  that  the  task  before 
us  is  not  the  difficult  and  uncertain  one  of  establishing  a  new 
industry,  but  only  that  of  expanding  a  very  old  one. 

AVAILABLE  AKEA. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  area.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  total  extent  of  Nigeria  embraces  about  840,000  square  miles, 
but  not  all  this  country  is  available  for  cotton  growing  ;  and 
although  cotton  is  undoubtedly  cultivated  in  some  of  the  district; 
near  the  coast,  in  what  is  termed  the  Palm  Belt,  we  need  to  deduct 
the  valuable  tracts  of  forest  country  from  which  palm  oil  and 
-kernels  and  rubber  are  -worked.  Making  a  liberal  allowance  for 
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these  districts  and  for  others  not  suitable  for  cultivation  (mountainous 
country,  swampy  ground,  &c.),  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  at 
least  150,000  square  miles  are  available  for  agriculture  in  Nigeria. 
This  is  equal  to  96,000,000  acres.     It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that,  even  supposing  that  cotton  pays  the  native  better  than 
any  other  agricultural  crop  for  export,  and  that  it  thus  becomes 
the  great  staple  grown  throughout  Nigeria,  large  areas  must  always 
be  occupied   with   native  foodstuffs,   and   also  with  products  for 
export  grown  in  rotation  with  cotton.      Hence  I  think  that  in 
considering  what  the  possibilities  are,  we  shall  be  wise  in  reducing 
the  available  agricultural  area  by  75  per  cent,  in  endeavouring  to 
arrive  at  what  tracts  might  eventually  be  under  cotton  only.     This 
brings  us  down  to  a  net  24,000,000  acres,  which  is  only  one-seventh 
less  than  the  average  area  planted  with  cotton  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  half-dozen  years.     In  America,  with  an  average 
since  1900  of  28,000,000  acres  under  cotton,  the  mean  crop  has 
been  11,500,000  bales  of  500  Ib.      Therefore,  in  course  of  time, 
and  with  transport,  labour,  and  other  general  conditions  favourable, 
and  on  the  basis  of  only  half  the  yield  per  acre  reaped  in  the 
States  (viz.  100  Ib.,  as  against  190  to  200  Ib.),  it  would  appear 
reasonably  probable  that  a  crop  of  5,000,000  bales  may  some  day 
be  produced  in  Nigeria.     You  will  remember  that  I  personally  am 
not  venturing  a  forecast  as  to  what  will  actually  be  grown,  but  am 
here  only  indicating  that  so  far  as  area  is  concerned  there  is  an 
ample  field  in  Nigeria  to  more  than  meet  the  demand  in  this  country 
for  raw  cotton  of  the  American  quality,  of  which  our  present  con- 
sumption may  roughly  be  set  down  as  4,000,000  bales. 

POPULATION. 

Turning  to  the  population  of  Nigeria,  I  think,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  natives  at  present  engaged  in  working  forest  produce, 
we  may  say  that  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  Palm  Belt  number 
roundly  ten  millions,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  farmers.  By 
many  persons  this  question  of  population  is  considered  the  weak 
point  regarding  cotton  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  in  Nigeria,  and 
I  may  at  once  say  that  there  are  more  than  double  the  number  of 
people  in  the  cotton  area  of  America,  as  the  census  returns  for  1900 
give  the  total  population  in  the  cotton-growing  States  as  22|  mil- 
lions. But  an  examination  of  the  census  figures  in  detail  shows 
that  the  gross  total  is  somewhat  misleading  as  applied  to  the  yield 
of  cotton,  as  in  many  of  the  States  which  produce  but  a  relatively 
small  quantity  there  is  a  large  population.  In  Missouri  and  Vir- 
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ginia,  for  example,  where  the  population  is  returned  at  five  millions, 
only  40,000  bales  were  grown  in  the  census  year,  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  being  presumably  engaged  in  other  industries.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  Texas,  with  a  population  of  three  millions, 
producing  three  and  a  half  millions  of  bales.  From  this  one  might 
conclude  that  where  the  people  devote  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively to  cotton,  and  where,  of  course,  the  general  conditions  are 
suitable,  the  output  of  raw  material  may  be  reckoned  in  the  States 
at  the  rate  of  one  bale  per  head  of  population.  But  we  must 
remember  that  in  comparison  with  the  Nigeria  of  to-day,  the 
circumstances  in  Texas  are  very  much  more  favourable  to  heavy 
production.  We  have  to  consider  that  in  America  ploughs  and 
other  labour-saving  implements  are  in  common  use,  while  in 
Nigeria  there  is  at  present  nothing  but  hoes  and  manual  labour  on 
the  farms.  Another  point  which  must  tell  against  Nigeria  in  com- 
parison with  Texas,  for  example,  is  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  latter  country  draws  largely  upon  adjacent  States  for  its 
grain  and  other  foodstuffs.  In  this  respect  Nigeria  is  practically 
self-supporting,  and  I  expect  it  will  continue  to  be  so — that  is,  so  far 
as  its  cereal  foods  are  concerned.  This  will  mean  that,  as  at  pre- 
sent, much  land  which  otherwise  might  be  available  for  cotton  will 
be  planted  with  guinea  corn,  millet,  &c.,  and  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  Nigerian  population  will  continue  to  be  engaged  in  raising 
those  crops.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  as  the  use  of  draught 
animals  and  ploughs  becomes  general  on  the  farms  in  the  north,  as 
I  believe  it  will  some  day,  we  shall  find  that  Nigeria  is  not  so  badly 
handicapped  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  population,  I  should  like  to  quote 
the  views  of  the  late  High  Commissioner  for  Northern  Nigeria,  as 
expressed  after  he  had  spent  half  a  dozen  years  in  that  country. 
Sir  Frederick  Lugard  in  his  last  report,  written  under  date  of 
November  27,  1906,  in  referring  to  the  estimate  which  had  been 
put  forward  by  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  to  the 
effect  that  at  some  future  date  it  was  not  improbable  that  Northern 
Nigeria  would  produce  at  least  seven  millions  of  bales,  says  : 

"  My  personal  view  is  that  this  estimate  is  too  optimistic,  for  the 
development  of  so  large  an  industry  needs  a  correspondingly  large 
population,  which  does  not  at  present  exist  throughout  Northern 
Nigeria.  But  the  Kano  Emirate  is  densely  populated  by  an  indus- 
trious race,  who  are  keen  agriculturalists,  and  have  cultivated  cotton 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  given  a  means  of  transport  which  can 
convey  cotton  at  low  freights  to  the  Niger  water-way,  I  anticipate  a 
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great  development  of  this  industry,  which,  when  the  population  of 
the  chief  cotton-growing  province — Zaria—~ has  had  time  to  increase, 
as  it  is  increasing  under  the  present  conditions  of  peace  and 
security,  may  some  day  go  far  towards  realising  the  hopes  of  the 
Association." 

Sir  Frederick  very  rightly  implies  that,  although  Some  of  the 
provinces  are  densely  populated,  the  inhabitants  in  others  are  at 
present  very  scanty ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  true,  as  you  will 
understand  when  I  tell  you  that,  following  the  track  of  the  railways 
Under  construction,  the  population  per  square  mile  varies  from  forty 
in  the  Ilorin  province,  to  twenty-four  Nupe,  three  Borgu,  five 
Kontagora,  ten  Zaria,  and  seventy  Kano.  From  this  it  will  be 
judged,  while  not  depreciating  the  future  possibilities  of  Nigeria, 
no  very  large  results  must  be  expected  within  the  next  few  years 
from  the  Borgu,  Kontagora,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Zaria 
provinces.  The  eastern  half  of  Northern  Nigeria  appears  to  be  free 
from  any  very  sparsely  inhabited  provinces,  as  according  to  the 
latest  official  estimates  the  population  is  seventy-four  per  square 
mile  in-  Bassa,  eighty-three  Nassarawa,  thirty-two  Muri,  forty 
Bauchi,  eighteen  Yola,  and  thirty-three  Bornu. 

LABOUR. 

Another  matter  with  regard  to  which  doubts  are  freely  expressed 
is  that  of  (my  next  point)  cheap  labour,  and  it  is  held  by  some 
who  have  reviewed  the  position  that  in  this  respect  Nigeria  will 
fail  us.  I  personally  do  not  agree  with  that  opinion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  am  convinced  that,  always  assuming  the  cotton  industry 
is  developed  on  the  lines  now  followed  in  the  Lagos  province — viz* 
by  preserving  the  independence  of  the  native  farmer  and  buying  the 
seed-cotton  from  him — we  shall  find  that  Nigeria,  instead  of  being 
at  a  disadvantage,  is  in  a  better  position  to  place  cotton  on  the 
European  markets  at  its  normal  value  of  about  4d  per  pound  than 
the  States,  where  I  understand  as  much  as  4s.  a  day  is  paid  for 
labour.  In  considering  this  question  of  the  value  of  labour  in 
Nigeria,  I  should  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  you  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  country  is  ripe  for  plantations  managed  by  Europeans 
with  coloured  labour  paid  by  daily  wage,  and  in  my  opinion  if 
cotton  cultivation  is  to  be  a  great  Success  in  that  part  of  the  world 
it  will  become  so  owing  to  the  industry  of  the  native  farm  owner, 
aided  of  course  by  enterprising  capitalists  who  will  be  prepared  to 
erect  ginneries  and  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  cotton  on  the  spot. 
Later,  when  ploughs  and  other  labour-saving  appliances  are  ill 
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Use  and  a  minimum  amount  of  supervision  is  required,  it  may  be 
possible  to  profitably  employ  European  money  in  plantations,  but 
at  tbe  present  time  I  think  the  returns  would  be  discouraging,  and, 
generally  speaking,  I  hold  the  view  that  in  Nigeria  daily  wage 
labour  is  not  good  for  either  the  plantation  owner  or  for  the 
up-country  native  himself.  Of  course,  what  is  known  as  "  piece 
work  "  in  England — that  is,  payment  according  to  the  work  actually 
done,  or  even  by  "  task,"  viz.  so  much  to  be  done  before  work  is 
stopped  for  the  day — is  a  rather  different  matter,  but  even  under 
those  systems,  which  are  the  only  safe  ones  in  employing  natives, 
I  believe  that  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  results  would  be  seen  as 
under  the  plan  whereby  the  worker  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
actual  out-turn  of  the  crop.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  the  ginning 
companies  would  exercise  some  control  over  the  distribution  of 
seed  for  planting,  and  that  they  would,  on  experimental  plots, 
demonstrate  the  value  of  ploughs,  &c. 

Going  back  to  the  existing  cost  of  production  in  Nigeria,  on  and 
near  the  coast-line  native  unskilled  labour  may  be  obtained  at  from 
sixpence  to  a  shilling  per  day,  these  rates  being  what  are  now  paid 
in  cash  by  Europeans  to  native  porters,  &c.  But  it  is  an  altogether 
different  matter  considering  what  the  natives  regard  a  fair  return 
amongst  themselves.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best 
type  of  native  who  would  not  go  out  and  serve  under  a  white  over- 
seer for  a  daily  wage,  but  who,  working  in  their  own  way  and  in 
their  own  time,  would  accomplish  far  more  than  the  average  paid 
labourer,  and  would;  in  my  opinion,  be  content  with  proceeds  which 
give  them  even  less  than  the  equivalent  of  sixpence  a  day.  This 
may  seem  a  rather  bold  statement  to  make,  but  the  question  of 
labour  values  was  one  to  which  I  gave  very  particular  attention 
when  passing  through  the  countries  likely  to  become  great  pro- 
ducing centres  of  agricultural  produce  for  export ;  and,  basing  my 
Opinion  upon  the  extraordinarily  low  retail  selling  prices  of  produce 
and  native  manufactures  in  the  various  markets  passed  through, 
I  would  say  that  I  believe  the  equivalent  of  twopence  per  day  would 
be  nearer  the  mark  when  considering  the  present  earnings  in  the 
country  which  is  about  to  be  opened  up  by  rail. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  used  against  the  probability  of 
large  developments  in  the  upper  parts  of  Nigeria  is  that  the  native 
is  by  nature  indolent,  and  that  he  will  not  cultivate  produce  for 
export  because  his  wants  are  so  few,  and  because  he  has  the  means 
within  his  own  country  of  satisfying  them  with  but  little  exertion 
to  himself,  thanks  to  the  wonderfully  fertile  land  in  which  Providence 
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has  placed  him.     Those  who  advance  that  argument  are,  I  think, 
apt  to  overlook  one  very  material  factor,  in  the  absence  of  which 
their   contention  would  probably  hold   good.      This   is,  that   the 
inhabitants  of  Nigeria  are  not  by  nature  less  vain  than  human 
beings  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  feel  certain  that  when 
once  they  have  an  attractive  assortment  of  the  hundreds  of  miscel- 
laneous lines  of  trade  put  before  them  (dissimilar  from  anything 
which  can  be  produced  in  the  country),  they  will  quickly  work  to 
acquire  such  as  take  their  fancy.     Cash  alone  will  certainly  not 
meet  the  case,  for  shillings  and  sixpences  are  not  of  very  much  use 
to  the  natives  of  those  parts  unless  the  coins  can  be  exchanged  for 
merchandise  on  or  near  the  spot,  and  therefore  it  is  essential  that 
trading  stores  should  closely  follow  the  ginneries,  as  I  believe  they 
will  do.     We  have  over  ten  millions  of  people  out  there  who  are  at 
present  practically  untouched  by  the  real  influence  of  European 
imports,  and,  apart  from  the  future  of  cotton  growing,  the  possi- 
bilities  of   an   expansion   of   trade   in   British   manufactures   are 
enormous.     The  same  argument  as  to  the  laziness  and  improvi- 
dence of  the  negro  might  have  been,  and  probably  was,  raised  at 
the  time  cocoa  cultivation  was  taken  up  seriously  on   the  Gold 
Coast   fifteen   years   or   so   ago.     And  yet   what   have   been   the 
results   there   with    an    agricultural    product    not   indigenous   to 
the   country,   and  moreover   one  which   does   not  give   a   return 
for   four    years    or    more    after    planting  ?      In   1894   the   total 
export   of    cocoa   from   the   Gold   Coast    was   20,000  Ib.   weight 
only,    but   twelve   years    later    over  20,000,000    Ib.   weight   was 
produced,  and  at  this  date  we  find  cocoa  heading  the  list  of  exports 
from  that  country,  excluding  gold.     Take,  again,  the  case  of  maize 
in  the  Lagos  province  of  Southern  Nigeria.     This  cereal,  unlike 
cocoa  on  the  Gold  Coast,  was  of  course  already  grown  locally  as  a 
foodstuff,  but  who,  only  five  years  ago,  would  have  had  the  temerity 
to  predict  that  this  cheap  produce  would  be  cultivated  for  export  to 
the  European  markets,  and  would  be  sold  freely  to  the  merchants  in 
Lagos  at  prices  ranging  from  only  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  cwfc.     Another 
instance,  even  more  to  the  point,  is  cotton  itself  in  the  Lagos  pro- 
vince of  Southern  Nigeria.     There,  practically  within  and  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Palm  Belt,  the  natives  have  taken  so  kindly  to  cotton 
since  the  introduction  of  power  ginneries  and  permanent  buying 
stations  maintaining  stable  rates,  that  what  was  practically  a  dead 
industry  half  a  dozen  years  ago  has  already  become  one  of  con- 
siderable  importance  to  the  Colony.     You  will   understand   this 
when  I  tell  you  that  although  the  exports  from  Lagos  during  the 
four    years   ended    1902   totalled  to   only  60,000  Ib.  weight,  say 
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150  bales  of  400  lb.,  or  an  average  of  87|  bales  per  annum,  the 
exports  last  year  (1906)  were  equal  to  6,000  bales,  and  the  ginning 
returns  for  ten  months  of  current  year  (up  to  October  31)  amount 
to  8,500  bales.  Incidentally  I  should  like  to  remark  that  both  the 
maize  and  cotton  industries  in  Southern  Nigeria  have  been  rendered 
feasible  on  a  large  scale  only  owing  to  the  transport  facilities 
afforded  by  the  railway. 

One  other  argument  has  been  freely  used  against  cotton  prospects 
in  Nigeria,  viz.  that  the  present  retail  price  of  cotton  in  the  markets 
is  said  to  be  more  than  we  could  afford  to  pay.  Personally  I  have 
(through  natives)  bought  seed- cotton  within  thirty  miles  of  Zaria 
town  at  a  rate  which  worked  out  at  a  little  over  one-third  of  a 
penny  per  pound  in  buying  25-lb.  basketfuls.  This  would  be  equal 
to  about,  or  under,  S\d.  per  pound  delivered  Liverpool,  after  allowing 
for  cost  of  ginning,  railway  and  steamer  freight,  and  other  expenses. 
But  in  the  Zaria  market  small  retail  lots  are  known  to  fetch  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  a  price  equal  to  three  farthings  per  pound 
and  more,  and  at  that  rate  for  the  raw  material  in  those  distant 
provinces,  I  grant  that  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  compete  if  cotton 
comes  back,  as  is  possible,  to  its  normal  value  of,  say,  fourpence 
per  pound.  It  is,  however,  unfair  to  take  the  price  at  which  very 
small  retail  lots  are  sold  for  cowries  of  the  value  of  a  farthing  or  a 
halfpenny  as  the  basis  for  what  would  be  readily  accepted  for  large 
quantities  ;  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  natives  of  the  central 
and  upper  parts  of  Nigeria  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  selling  seed-cotton  in  bulk  at  one  halfpenny  per  pound,  and 
I  think  you  need  feel  but  little  if  any  anxiety  on  that  score. 

TRANSPORT. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  transport,  without  which  the 
prospect  of  developing  Nigeria  would  be  practically  hopeless. 
Although  those  districts  near  the  coast  line  are  singularly  favoured 
by  having  a  network  of  rivers,  creeks,  and  lagoons  available  for 
canoe  transport,  when  one  gets  well  inland  there  is,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  one  great  waterway  the  Niger,  its  tributary  the 
Benue,  and  the  as  yet  but  little  developed  Cross  River  near  the 
Eastern  boundary,  no  natural  means  of  cheap  transport  to  the  sea- 
board, and  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  those  districts  adjacent 
to  the  Lagos  Railway,  which  is  now  open  for  public  traffic  as  far  as 
Oshogbo  (186  miles),  all  produce  and  merchandise  is  either  head- 
borne  by  men  or  women,  or  is  carried  by  donkeys,  or,  in  the 
extreme  north,  by  bullocks  and  camels,  Until  last  spring  I  never 
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saw  even  donkeys  employed  by  the  natives  of  Southern  Nigeria 
for  conveying  produce  to  the  nearest  market,  although  the  travel- 
ling Hausa  trader  has  for  very  many  years  come  through  from  the 
north  with  asses  laden  with  what  is  locally  known  as  "  potash  "  for 
consumption  near  the  coast  line. 

The  Niger  is  a  wonderful  river,  which  has  already  done  much 
towards  opening  up  the  central  part  of  Nigeria,  but  it  is  not, 
unfortunately,  navigable  in  its  higher  reaches  for  more  than  a  few 
months  every  year,  excepting  for  very  shallow  draft  boats,  and  of 
course,  even  if.  it  were,  its  influence  would  be  but  slight  in  the 
north.  Sir  Percy  Girouard,  the  present  High  Commissioner  for 
Northern  Nigeria,  is  giving  his  particular  attention  to  possible 
means  of  improving  the  river  service,  as  well  as  pushing  on  the 
Baro  to  Kano  Bailway.  And  in  Southern  Nigeria  Sir  Walter 
Egerton  has,  during  his  Governorship,  taken  a  deep  personal  interest 
in  the  rapid  extension  of  the  railway,  the  construction  of  roads,  and 
the  opening  out  of  existing  waterways.  It  is  fully  realised  out' 
there  that  the  lack  of  transport  is  the  main  thing  which  is  preventing 
the  proper  development  of  the  country,  and  great  progress  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  in  the  north  during  the  next  few  years,  as  has 
already  been  accomplished  near  the  coast. 

Of  all  steps  tending  to  improve  means  of  communication,  first 
and  foremost  come  railways,  to  tap  fertile  districts  which  have 
been  practically  shut  off  from  the  outer  world,  and  from  which 
there  exists  at  present  no  export  trade  worth  mentioning.  Parlia- 
ment has  this  year  sanctioned  not  only  the  construction  of  the 
railway  from  Baro  to  Kano,  but  has  also  approved  of  the  Lagos  line 
being  extended  across  the  Niger  via  Jebba,  and  thence  to  join  the 
Baro-Kano  Eailway  at  some  point  near  Zungeru,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  these  lines  may  be  completed  within  five  years.  If  they  are 
a  success,  as  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  at  some  future  date  Government  will  feel  justified 
in  authorising  the  construction  of  other  railways  in  the  eastern  half 
of  Nigeria,  and  although  I  have  not  travelled  through  that  part  of 
the  country  myself,  I  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed  by  men  who 
have,  and  who  are  well  qualified  to  judge,  that  the  prospects  are 
equally  good. 

At  the  present  time  one  must  admit  that,  considering  the  magni- 
tude of  the  country,  Nigeria  is  at  a  very  serious  disadvantage  for 
want  of  cheap  transport,  and  even  when  the  Kano  Kailway  is  com- 
pleted there  will  still  be  vast  tracts  of  country  untouched,  and  this 
fact  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  cotton-growing 
in  the  near  future. 
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CONCLUSION. 

My  Paper  is  already  of  greater  length  than  I  meant  it  to  be, 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  address  on  cotton  growing  has 
recently  been  delivered  at  these  gatherings,  and  partly  because  I 
wished  to  go  rather  fully  into  the  labour  question.  I  will,  how- 
ever, now  conclude,  having  endeavoured  to  fairly  place  the  pros 
and  cons  of  cotton  growing  in  Nigeria  before  you  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  you  to  draw  your  own  deductions.  To  me  it  appears 
that  we  have  there  a  proved  cotton-growing  country  and  a  large 
agricultural  population,  with  more  than  sufficient  land  available  to 
eventually  produce,  if  needed,  the  whole  of  Lancashire's  require- 
ments of  raw  material  of  the  American  quality.  And,  although 
the  present  uneven  distribution  of  the  population,  and  the  lack  of 
transport  facilities  must  for  a  considerable  time  tell  against  the 
maximum  production,  I  believe  that  a  really  appreciable  quantity 
of  cotton  will  come  out  of  Nigeria  within  five  years  of  the  opening 
of  the  Kano  Railway. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  CHAIEMAN  (Sir  Alfred  L.  Jones,  K.C.M.G.)  stated  that  he 
had  travelled  from  Liverpool  to  hear  the  Address,  and  he  had  been 
delighted  with  the  whole  tone  of  it.  It  absolutely  confirmed  the 
hopes  of  those  interested  in  the  question,  and  that  in  a  very  circum- 
stantial way. 

Sir  GEOBGE  WATT,  C.I.E.,  said  he  had  never  been  in  Nigeria, 
and  the  Address  had  been  to  him  a  revelation  in  many  important 
matters.  He  could  have  wished  Mr.  Birtwistle  had  given  some 
more  particulars  about  the  country  itself — as,  for  instance,  about 
the  latitude,  climate,  rainfall,  &c.,  which  were  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  regard  to  cotton  cultivation.  It  had  been  mentioned 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  goods  manufactured  in 
this  country  were  exported  to  India.  He  thought  that  was  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  present  case,  because  in  India  they  had 
some  fifteen  million  acres  of  land  under  cotton,  and  every  year  the 
manufacturing  enterprise  was  expanding.  It  was  indeed  a  question 
of  time  when  India  would  gradually  lower  and  lower  her  demands 
on  Great  Britain  for  the  manufactured  article.  Mr.  Birtwistle  had 
also  referred  to  the  mixed  staple  of  India :  that  also  was  a  factor 
of  some  moment ;  but  still  more  important  was  the  cause  that 
lowered  the  staple.  The  demand  for  the  low  staple  was  the  result 
of  efforts  made,  not  only  in  India  but  in  many  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, to  seize  a  branch  of  cotton  manufacture  that  Lancashire 
showed  no  particular  desire  to  win — the  production  of  low-quality 
goods — and  the  result  had  been  that  for  the  greater  part  of  half  a 
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century  a   steady  progress  had  been  made   backward   instead   of 
forward  to  meet  the  market  which  Lancashire  had  rejected.     He 
thought  that  had  been  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  Lancashire. 
In  regard  to  the  price  of  cotton,  Sir  George  Watt  expressed  the 
view  that  if  America  was  going  to  produce  a  high  staple  of  cotton 
at  fourpence,  India  would  purchase  a  large   amount  of  it.     Let 
America,  in  fact,  produce  a  fairly  long  staple  at  fourpence,  and 
India  would  be  a  large  competitor  in  the  purchase  of  that  raw 
cotton  as  against  Manchester.     In  regard  to  different  species  of 
cotton,  he  said  we   had   gone   too   long  on  the  assumption  that 
"cotton  was  cotton."     There  had,  in  fact,  been  a  continuous  mass 
of  error  with  regard  to  the  identification  of  cottons,  so  that  what 
one  man  called  "A"  another  called  "  B,"   both  being  the  same 
thing.     The  result  was  that  those  concerned  with  these  matters, 
could  not  co-ordinate  results  ;  they  did  not  know  what  particular 
plant  one  man  was  alluding  to  as  compared  with  another.     It  was 
of  vital  importance  to  the  industry  that  these  matters  should  be 
better   systematised.     After   speaking   of  the   distribution   of  the 
cotton  plant,  and  pointing  out  that  the  variety  indigenous  to  the 
West  Coast  was  closely  allied  to  the  American  variety,  and  that 
across  Africa  to  the  east  there  was  a  totally  different  plant  corre- 
sponding to  the  Indian  plant,  Sir  George  Watt  said  there  could  be 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  in  Nigeria  they  must  take  the  West  Coast 
plant  and  develop  it.     If   they  did  that  they  would  make  West 
Africa  one  of  the  greatest  countries  for  cotton  production  in  the 
world,  aud  fulfil  Lord  Palmerston's  prophecy  that  it  would  one  day 
rival  the  United  States. 

Sir  GEORGE  DENTON,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  the  Gambia, 
explained  that  for  some  years  past  he  had  been  rather  out  of  touch 
with  the  cotton  question.  They  tried  to  extend  the  cultivation  of 
the  cotton  plant  in  the  Gambia,  but  failed ;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
for  that  failure  had  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Birtwistle  when  he  said 
there  had  been  a  doubt  whether  the  native  would  accept  a  low  price 
for  the  cotton.  His  own  experience  was  that  he  would  not.  In  the 
Gambia  for  many  years  the  natives  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  2^d.  as  the  equivalent  of  a  pound  of  seed  cotton.  The 
Association  came  there  and  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  help.  At  first 
they  sanctioned  offering  2d.  a  pound  for  cotton,  and  he  got  a  fair 
amount.  Later  they  told  him  the  price  must  be  reduced  to  a  little 
under  a  penny.  The  natives  became  somewhat  suspicious,  and  one 
of  the  first  questions  put  to  him  when  he  was  discussing  the  matter 
with  them  was  :  "  Can  you  tell  us  which  crop  will  pay  us  best  ?  " 
He  was  obliged  to  tell  them  that  ground  nuts  were  decidedly  more 
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favourable  to  their  interests  than  cotton,  and  consequently  they 
persevered  with  ground  nuts.  That  might  be  a  lesson  to  other 
places.  For  the  sake  of  the  Association  he  hoped  that  there  was 
now  no  very  remunerative  industry  in  Northern  Nigeria,  and  that 
cotton  might  therefore  prove  a  success  there.  Mr.  Birtwistle  said 
that  both  climate  and  area  were  favourable  to  cotton  growing,  but 
appeared  to  have  some  doubt  with  regard  to  labour.  He  was 
himself  twelve  years  in  the  Lagos  Province  of  Nigeria,  where  there 
was  an  abundance  of  labour.  He  hoped  it  would  prove  that  as 
Nigeria  became  more  settled  the  population  would  increase  and 
meet  the  demand.  His  experience  was  that  where  the  native  could 
have  a  quiet,  peaceful  time  he  liked  to  go  and  remain  there.  If  he 
would  do  that  he  thought  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  success  in 
Northern  Nigeria. 

Sir  RALPH  MOOR,  K.C.M.G.,  who,  the  Chairman  explained,  had 
been  long  resident  in  Southern  Nigeria  and  had  been  one  of  the 
advisers  of  the  Association,  reminded  the  meeting  that  cotton  had 
been  growing  for  thousands  of  years  in  Northern  Nigeria.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Birtwistle,  in  his  catalogue  of  requirements 
for  successful  cultivation,  omitted  one  of  the  most  essential  elements, 
and  that  was  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  of  cultivation. 
If  the  natives  were  going  to  continue  cultivation  with  the  hoe,  and 
in  fact  do  all  the  work  by  manual  labour,  they  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  cotton-growers  in  America  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Means  of  transport  having  been  or  being  about  to  be 
provided,  the  introduction  of  these  modern  methods  for  preparing 
the  land,  &c.,  should  be  given  special  attention  to.  The  increase  in 
the  production  of  West  Africa  during  the  last  few  years  showed  he 
admitted  a  great  increase.  It  was,  however,  only  a  step,  and  there 
was  still  an  enormous  mass  of  work  before  the  Association.  A 
great  step  had  been  taken  by  co-operating  with  the  Government  and 
obtaining  control  of  the  ginneries.  They  had  pressed  for  railways 
for  a  long  time  and  at  last  had  got  them.  The  Government,  in 
fact,  were  creating  two  lines  of  transport.  In  his  view  these  lines 
when  they  got  to  work  would  be  to  some  extent  in  competition  with 
one  another,  and  for  his  own  part  he  thought  the  construction  of 
one  line  into  the  interior  would  have  been  sufficient  for  a  start. 

Mr.  FBEDK.  SHELFOBD,  who,  the  Chairman  said,  was  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  these  railways,  remarked  that  he  was  not  in  the 
secrets  of  the  Government,  so  that  he  could  not  say  why  they  had 
authorised  the  construction  of  the  Baro-Kano  line  as  well  as  the 
other  ;  but  no  doubt  the  idea  was  that  the  line  to  the  North  was 
essential  at  once.  At  present  a  man  who  went  out  to  Northern 
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Nigeria  had  to  go  to  Zungeru,  the  Government  headquarters,  to 
get  his  orders.  It  was  important  to  have  the  means  of  enabling 
him  to  go  up  the  river  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Lagos  line 
would  be  up  to  Ilorin  at  the  end  of  April. 

Mr.  J.  ARTHUR  HUTTON,  Chairman  of  the  British  Cotton 
Growing  Association,  Manchester,  said  Sir  George  Watt  had 
told  them  that  cotton  was  not  always  cotton ;  but  the  reply  was 
that  that  did  not  really  matter,  so  long  as  the  cotton -spinner  got 
the  thing  he  wanted.  As  regarded  India,  cotton  was  "  mending  for 
the  worse,"  as  they  said  in  Lancashire.  It  was  so  bad,  indeed,  that 
Lancashire  hardly  used  any  of  it.  He  did  not  think  Mr.  Birtwistle 
had  too  strongly  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  cotton  trade  to 
this  country,  when  we  remembered  that  cotton  goods  constituted  a 
third  of  the  whole  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  articles,  that 
the  capital  involved  was  something  like  £400,000,000,  and  that 
10,000,000  people  were  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the 
industry.  This  trade  was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  vagaries  of 
the  weather  in  a  single  part  of  the  world ;  that  was  to  say,  one 
severe  frost  in  the  United  States  early  in  October  meant  the  dis- 
organisation of  the  whole  cotton  trade  of  the  world.  Thus  any 
effort  to  broaden  the  basis  of  the  supply  of  cotton  was  true 
Imperialism.  In  regard  to  Northern  Nigeria,  he  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  that  country  was  one-fifth  the  size  of  India  and  half 
the  size  of  the  cotton  States  in  America.  The  population  was  as  big 
as  that  of  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa  put  together  ;  and, 
in  respect  to  density,  averaged  50  per  square  mile,  as  compared  with 
1-4  in  Canada,  1*3  in  Australia,  and  4'1  in  South  Africa.  As  regarded 
climate  and  soil,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  question  that  they 
were  perfectly  suitable  for  growing  cotton ;  in  fact,  the  cotton 
already  produced  was  of  excellent  quality,  the  sort  they  wanted  in 
Lancashire,  and  the  further  one  went  inland  the  better  was  the 
quality.  America  produced  some  fourteen  million  bales  of  cotton, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  Nigeria  should  not  produce  between  five 
and  seven  million  bales — the  equivalent  of  seventy  millions  sterling. 
Of  course,  there  were  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Nigeria  was  not 
a  sanatorium,  but  were  any  of  the  countries  where  cotton  was  pro- 
duced to  be  regarded  originally  as  in  that  light  ?  With  improved 
sanitary  conditions  West  Africa  would  be  a  better  country  to  live 
in  than  to-day,  and  although  the  climate  was  a  serious  difficulty  he 
did  not  think  it  was  an  insuperable  one.  He  thought  that  cotton  must 
continue  to  be  a  black  man's  crop.  In  regard  to  transport  a  start 
had  been  made,  and  he  thought  the  thanks  of  all  concerned  were 
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due  tc  the  present  Government,  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  They  were  also  much  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.  It  was  a  lucky  day  for  cotton  growing  when  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  first  took  an  interest  in  the  question,  for  somehow  the 
Churchill  family  had  become  so  much  possessed  with  the  import- 
ance of  cotton  growing  that  neither  of  its  members  seemed  able  to 
do  too  much  for  it.  Alluding  to  the  great  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  since  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  Hutton  pointed  out  that  every  pennyworth  of 
cotton  bought  in  West  Africa  was  practically  paid  for  by  our  manu- 
factured goods,  and  that  therefore  the  Association  were  not  only 
creating  a  supply  of  raw  material  but  creating  new  markets,  not 
only  for  Lancashire,  but  for  Birmingham,  Yorkshire,  and  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  agreed  that  this  work  was  one 
of  truly  Imperial  importance,  and  hoped  that  the  future  history  of 
the  industry  would  fulfil  all  the  hopes  entertained  regarding  it.  He 
gathered  that  the  principal  part  of  the  cotton  grown  in  Nigeria 
would  be  of  middling  American  character,  but  there  were  other 
parts  of  Africa  in  which  cotton  of  a  superior  character  could  be 
grown,  and  he  might  mention  that  the  North  Charterland  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  Chairman,  had  recently  sent  two  consign- 
ments to  this  country,  one  of  300  and  the  other  of  96  bales,  and 
the  selling  price  realised  was  rather  under  the  shilling.  It  was 
•very  important,  he  thought,  that  we  should  produce  cotton  within 
British  territory  and  be  no  longer  dependent  to  such  a  large  extent 
on  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Birtwistle,  said 
that  the  results  of  the  Association's  work  had  been  satisfactory  to  him. 
He  gave  £25,000,  and  he  was  getting  some  of  his  money  back  again. 

Mr.  BIRTWISTLE,  in  reply,  said  that  Sir  George  Denton  had 
mentioned  that  in  the  Gambia  ground  nuts  paid  the  natives  better 
than  cotton.  He  thought  himself  that  a  great  mistake  was  made 
in  offering  them  2d.  a  pound.  In  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  he  thought  there  was  nothing  in 
his  Paper  opposed  to  that  view.  As  to  the  competition  of  the  two 
railways,  he  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  a  very  good  distance 
between  them  on  certain  parts  both  on  this  side  of  the  Niger  and 
immediately  over  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  did  not  think 
we  could  have  too  many  railways  in  Africa,  provided  they  were  conT 
structed  in  a  reasonable  way, 
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Egerton,  H.  E.  (M.A.),  and  Grant,  W.  L.  (M.A.)— Canadian  Con- 
stitutional Development.  Shown  by  selected  Speeches  and 
Despatches,  with  Introductions  and  Explanatory  Notes.  8vo. 
Pp.  xxii-472.  London :  John  Murray.  1907.  (Price  10s.  Gd.) 

Some  sixteen  years  ago  Mr.  William  Houston  brought  together  in  a 
single  collection  the  documents  which  contain  the  constitution  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  illustrate  its  historical  development.  In  the 
book  under  notice  Professor  Egerton  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Grant  have  gathered 
together  the  writings  and  speeches  of  those  who  from  time  to  time  have 
been  concerned  in  applying  the  principles  of  the  documents  to  the  general 
administration  of  the  country,  and  who  laboured  energetically  at  the  work 
of  Canadian  Constitutional  development.  As  a  matter  of  Colonial  history, 
the  subject  is  one  which  will  appeal  10  a  large  circle  of  readers  outside 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  itself,  and  can  be  warmly  commended  for  the 
use  of  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  Canadian  self- 
government.  Beginning  with  the  first  years  of  British  rule  under  General  . 
James  Murray,  the  history  of  which  is  familiar  to  most  students  through 
the  pages  of  Smith,  or  of  Doutre  and  Lareau,  the  authors  of  the  present 
work  proceed  to  deal  with  the  preparations  for  the  Quebec  Act — which 
more  than  any  subsequent  measure  affected  the  destiny  of  Canada — the 
government  of  the  country  under  that  Act,  the  new  situation  created  by 
the  coming  of  the  loyalists,  the  Constitution  conferred  on  the  two  provinces 
by  the  Constitutional  Act,  the  failures  of  that  system  in  its  working,  the 
demand  for  responsible  government,  the  recognition  of  that  system  under 
the  union,  the  difficulties  attending  the  existence  of  conflicting  nationalities, 
and  the  discussions  which  led  to  federation.  Under  each  of  these  sections 
of  the  book  are  placed  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  leading  actors,  so 
far  as  they  tend  to  emphasise  any  special  point  or  fact,  or  to  place  before 
the  student  some  of  the  chief  details  affecting  the  government  and 
administration  of  the  country  at  various  periods.  The  writers  have 
refrained  from  editorial  comment,  except  in  the  form  of  occasional  foot- 
notes, and  have  confined  their  attention  to  strict  accuracy  in  transcription 
and  arrangement.  Thus  we  have  a  continuous  record  of  Canadian 
constitutional  development,  beginning  with  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774, 
which  is  interesting  as  the  first  Imperial  Act  establishing  a  Colonial 
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constitution,  and  terminating  with  the  British  North  America  Act  of 
1867,  by  which  all  the  provinces  became  politically  united  in  a  con- 
federation enjoying  responsible  government  in  the  completest  sense,  and 
carrying  out  as  far  as  possible  those  British  constitutional  principles 
which  give  the  best  guarantee  for  the  liberties  of  a  people.  A  serious 
defect  in  such  a  work,  which  is  purely  one  for  reference  purposes,  is  the 
absence  of  an  index.  It  contains  a  very  full  and  comprehensive  table  of 
contents,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  in  a  work  in  which  so  many  subjects 
and  people  are  referred  to 

Keane,  A.  H.  (LL.D.,  F.R.GKS.)—  Africa.  Vol.  I.  North  Africa. 
8vo.  Pp.  xx-640.  London:  Edward  Stanford.  1907. 
(Price  15s.) 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the  African  section  of 
Stanford's  compendium  of  geography,  and  shows  the  many  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  geographical  conquest  of  Northern  Africa  during  the 
past  twelve  years,  and  the  merging  into  one  by  open  highways  all  along 
the  borderlands  from  the  Indian  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  of  the  two  main 
divisions  of  the  continent.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Dr.  Keane  is 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  geographical  science  generally  will  be  much 
assisted  by  this  up-to-date  record  of  geographical  discoveries  and  political 
changes.  How  completely  Africa  has,  almost  witliiii  the  last  decade, 
become  a  European  dependency,  may  be  -judged  from  the  broad  state- 
ment that,  with  a  very  few  reservations,  the  whole  continent  is  at  present 
either  actually  occupied  or  administered  or  claimed  as  under  their 
protection,  or  else  within  their  respective  spheres  of  influence,  by 
various  European  Powers.  The  information  is  in  most  instances  well 
selected  and  correct,  but  occasionally  Dr.  Keane  has  not  made  his  state- 
ments sufficiently  clear.  In  referring  to  the  Gambia,  he  says  that 
as  the  settlement  is  no  longer  capable  of  expansion,  its  transfer  to 
the  French  in  lieu  of  compensation  elsewhere  has  been  suggested.  This 
is  not  a  correct  view  of  the  case,  as  the  Colony  is  capable  of  consider- 
able expansion  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  there  being  large 
tracts  of  uncultivated  land  in  the  interior.  He  refers  to  the  Colony 
of  Lagos,  which,  however,  ceased  to  exist  on  its  amalgamation  with 
Southern  Nigeria  last  year.  A  large  amount  of  information  is  embodied 
regarding  the  various  native  tribes  of  Northern  Africa,  their  character  and 
temperament,  traditions  and  customs.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  great 
value  of  the  maps  which  appear  throughout  the  work.  They  are  in  every 
way  admirable,  and  add  considerably  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book  for 
reference  purposes. 

Schillings,  C.  G.—  In  Wildest  Africa.    2  Vols.    8vo.    Pp.  xiv-716. 

London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.     1907.     (Price  24s.) 
Photographic  art  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by 
Mr.  Schillings,  who,  both  in  this  and  his  previous  work  entitled  "  With 
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Flashlight  and  Rifle,"  which  created  so  much  interest  in  all  quarters,  has 
set  before  the  reader  a  series  of  studies  of  African  wild  life  and  a  record  of 
scenes  visible  at  a  given  hour  upon  the  African  veldt  by  day  and  by  night. 
The  pictures  are  a  good  instance  of  the  value  of  photography  as  a  means  of 
getting  aiid  giving  information  in  regard  to  wild  animal  life.  The  scene  of 
Mr.  Schillings'  experiences  is  Eastern  Africa  in  the  marshes  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  wild  Sotik  and  Nandi  Country  which  was  previously 
unexplored  and  very  little  known — but  whicli  has  now  been  to  a  certain 
extent  opened  up  by  means  of  a  track  of  rails  linking  the  Indian  Ocean 
with  the  Central  African  Lake  basin  with  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive sounding  in  the  equatorial  wilderness.  The  mysterious  charm  of 
wild  nature  undisturbed,  almost  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man,  gives  to 
Mr.  Schillings'  work  a  rare  and  profound  interest.  The  photographs 
show  various  wild  animals  in  full  freedom,  just  as  they  actually  live  their 
life  on  veldt  and  marsh-land,  in  bush,  forest,  air,  and  water.  They  show 
nature  in  its  unalloyed  reality  with  the  natural  landscape  which  is  a 
needful  accessory  of  the  picture.  It  is  not,  however,  the  pictures  alone 
which  are  deserving  of  praise  in  this  book.  Mr.  Schillings  is  an  accom- 
plished writer,  and  the  letterpress  which  accompanies  the  illustrations  is 
full  of  valuable  information  regarding  the  life  of  the  hunter  and  traveller 
in  tropical  Africa,  as  well  as  being  descriptive  of  the  animal  life  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Schillings  devotes  a  large  amount  of  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  extermination  of  large  game  in  Africa  and  quotes  numerous 
instances  of  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  larger  animals  from 
certain  districts.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  native  fauna  of  all  countries  and  states  that  there'  is  only  one 
chance  of  the  beautiful  wild  life  of  Africa  being  permanently  preserved 
and  that  lies  in  the  hunters  themselves  consenting  to  protect  and  spare 
it.  Mr.  Schillings'  really  marvellous  work  appeals  to  all  lovers  of 
animal  life,  and  although  it  deals  with  only  one  portion  of  the  world  much 
of  the  information  is  applicable  to  all  that  still  possess  a  native  fauna. 

Starr,  Frederick.— The  Truth  about   the   Congo.     8vo.     Pp.  129. 
London  :  T.  Werner  Laurie.     1907.     (Price  2s.  6<7.) 

Much  has  recently  been  written  regarding  the  government  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  and  the  condition  of  the  country,  in  most  cases  not  altogether 
from  an  unbiassed  point  of  view.  In  the  introductory  chapter  to  this  work 
it  might  be  supposed  that  prejudice  was  an  unknown  quantity,  more 
especially  as  the  American  writer  states  that  he  was  independent  and 
untrammelled  in  observation  and  expression,  and  was  not  the  representa- 
tive of  any  institution,  society,  or  body.  But  the  reader  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  throughout  the  work  an  antipathy  to  British  methods  of  colonisa- 
tion in  particular,  and  in  fact  to  colonisation  generally.  Mr.  Starr  does 
not  attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  whole  question  of 
colonisation  and  administration  of  natives  by  a  foreign  Power.  He  dis- 
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likes  the  effort  to  elevate,  civilise,  or  remake  a  people.  He  would  prefer 
to  leave  the  African  as  he  was  before  white  contact,  and  has  so  bad  an 
opinion  of  civilisation  generally,  that  he  feels  that  no  nation  is  good 
enough  or  wise  enough  or  sufficiently  advanced  to  undertake  the  eleva- 
tion and  civilisation  of  a  "lower  people,"  The  truth  about  the  Congo  is 
in  fuet  an  indictment  of  British  rule  in  South  Africa,  and  as  such  does 
not  throw  much  additional  light,  if  any,  upon  a  subject  which  has  gained 
universal  attention, 

Ireland,  Alleyne  (F.R.G.S.)— T/ie  Province  of  Surma.  A  fieport 
prepared  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  2  Vols. 
Boy.  8vo.  Pp.  xxi-l,023-xvi.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1907.  (Price  84s.) 

At  a  time  when  the  question  of  Colonial  administration  is  occupying  a 
prominent  position  in  the  minds  of  most  colonising  nations,  it  is  opportune 
that  we  should  become  acquainted  with  the  salient  features  of  the  various 
systems  of  government  in  force  in  those  parts  of  South  Eastern  Asia 
which  are  dependencies  or  protectorates  of  one  or  another  of  the  Great 
Powers.     Mr.  Ireland's  voluminous  work  will,  when  completed,  contain 
all  that  there  is  to  know  upon  the  different  systems  which  have  been 
devised  by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  France  for  the 
solution  of  administrative  problems  of  closely  identical  character.     The 
systems  which  fall  within  the  range  of  Mr.  Ireland's  inquiry  are  the 
Crown  Colony  system  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong,  the 
Eesidential  system  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Indian  Provincial 
system  in  Burma,  the    Chartered  Company   system   in   British   North 
Borneo,  the  Autocratic  system  in  Sarawak,  the  French  system  in  Indo- 
China,  the   Dutch    system  in  Java,  and  the  American  system   in  the 
Philippine  Islands.     The  report,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ireland 
us  Colonial  Commissioner  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will,  when  com- 
pleted, till  twelve  volumes,  and  will  be  the  most  exhaustive  exposition  of 
Colonial  administration  in  the  Far   East   in  existence.     The  first  two 
volumes,  which  have  just  been  issued,  deal  with  the  Province  of  Burma, 
and  set  forth  full  details  of  its  administrative  methods,  their  cost,  their 
efficiency,  and  their  application  to  the  country  dealt  with.     Mr.  Ireland 
refrains  at  present  from  comment  or  criticism,  his  intention  being  to 
defer  until  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  report  any  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  administrative  methods  in  force 
in  each  dependency.     Whilst   his   inquiries   extended  to  every  branch 
of  the  administration,   he   also  gives  a  general   description  of    Burma, 
its  geography,  physiography,  and  climate,  and  a  history  of  its  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Sovereign  Power.     Never  was  a  work  so  ingeniously  planned 
and   so   complete   in   every  detail.      No   part    of    administrative    work 
appears   to  have   been  left  untouched,  so  that  when  the  whole -of  the 
volumes  have  been  issued  we  shall  possess  a  record  of  Colonial  adminis- 
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tratlon  complete  in  every  detail  and  based  upon  official  and  trustworthy 
information.  A  large  number  of  appendices  appear  in  both  volumes,  the 
most  valuable  and  useful  being  a  contribution  to  a  bibliography  of  Burma, 
which  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work  and  of  great  and  lasting  value. 

Henderson,  Geo.  C.  (M.A.).— Sir  George  Grey,  Pioneer  of  Empire 
in  Southern  Lands.  Sm.  4to.  Pp.  xxiv-315.  London : 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1907.  (Price  12s.  6d.) 

The  author  of  this  biographical  study  occupies  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Adelaide  University.  He  has  based  his  facts 
in  the  career  of  Sir  George  Grey  upon  a  study  of  original  documents 
in  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Western  Australia, 
and  has  without  fear  or  favour  set  forth  a  full  statement  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  Sir  George  Grey  which  will  doubtless  meet  with 
disfavour  in  certain  quarters,  but  which  has  been  written  with  the 
object  of  placing  on  record  a  full  and  comprehensive  account  of  his  . 
marvellous  career  and  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  great  work.  Pro- 
fessor Henderson  does  not  attempt  to  vindicate  in  any  way  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  failures  in  the  career  of  Sir  George  Grey,  for 
he  stands  in  no  need  of  an  advocate.  The  work  which  he  accomplished, 
whether  in  New  Zealand  or  South  Africa  or  Australia,  was  great  enough 
to  bear  the  test  of  searching  investigation  and  impartial  criticism,  and,  as 
Professor  Henderson  rightly  points  out,  any  attempt  to  justify  him  in  the 
face  of  the  most  convincing  evidence,  or  to  exalt  him  by  unwarrantable 
detraction  of  his  opponents,  can  only  serve  in  the  long  run  to  bring 
discredit  011  a  great  man's  life.  While  dealing  with  many  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  Sir  George  Grey,  Professor  Henderson  is  by  no  means  blind 
to  those  faults  of  official  intractability  which  caused  so  much  friction 
between  Sir  George  and  the  Home  Government.  Throughout  the  work 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  Grey  was  a  strong,  brave,  and 
sincere  man  who  strove  earnestly  and  faithfully  to  fulfil  a  great  purpose 
and  carried  it  through  to  a  finish.  His  administrative  abilities,  his 
statesmanlike  qualities,  his  patriotic  ideas,  his  devotion  to  everything  that 
meant  the  well-being  of  his  own  country  as  a  whole,  and  finally  his  strong 
and  powerful  advocacy  of  a  permanent  union  of  the  British  Empire,  are 
subjects  upon  which  Professor  Henderson  comments  in  his  thoughtful 
and  well-reasoned  essay.  Sir  George  Grey  had  unbounded  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  not  only  because  of  their  capacity 
for  colonisation,  which  had  been  amply  proved  in  history,  but  also  because 
their  Government  represented  the  highest  form  of  freedom  and  civilisation 
which  had  been  attained  within  the  memory  of  man.  These  possi- 
bilities could  only  be  realised  in  and  through  unity,  and  it  was  by 
Federation  and  Federation  alone  that  the  great  nations  forming  the 
constituent  parts  of  that  Empire  could  be  welded  into  one  mighty  whole. 
In  the  concluding  chapter  Professor  Henderson  sums  up  the  career  of  Sir 
George  Grey  in  the  following  trite  words,  which  will  appeal  strongly  to 
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those  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  him  :  "  Sir  George  Grey's  strength 
was  prodigious,  his  consistency  rare,  and  his  reliance  on  inward  resource 
magnificent.  His  personal  faults  died  with  him,  but  his  work  lives 
and  will  live.  In  the  history  of  Australasia  he  is  mighty  still."  In  a 
work  singularly  free  from  typographical  errors  it  is  strange  to  find  the 
well-known  Maori  chief,  who  was  also  the  ally  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  stirring  times  of  1845,  described  as  Walker  Nene  instead 
of  Waka  Nene. 

Sinclair,  Francis. —  Under  North  Star  and  Southern  Cross.    8vo. 

Pp.  vi-456.    London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.     1907. 

(Price  6s.) 

The  author  of  "  Where  the  Sun  Sets  "  has  in  this  work  recounted  a 
further  series  of  adventures  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  They  are 
brightly  written,  and  deal  with  events  in  everyday  life  in  Canada, 
Australia,  among  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  elsewhere.  The  stories  are 
stated  to  be  founded  on  fact,  and  are  both  realistic  and  entertaining. 

Ramtanu  Lahiri,  Brahman  and  Reformer.  A  History  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Bengal.  From  the  Bengali  of  Pandit  Sivandth 
Sdstri.  Edited  by  Sir  Eoper  Lethbridge.  8vo.  Pp.  xv-228. 
London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1907.  (Price  5s.) 

The  lifetime  of  Ramtanu  Lahiri  was  synchronous  with  the  Bengali 
literature — the  period  of  awakening  in  Bengal  that  saw  also  the  birth  and 
early  growth  of  English  education  in  the  country  and  of  the  various 
schools  of  reform  in  religion  and  morals  that  have  so  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  Bengali  life  and  thought.  Bamtanu  Lahiri  was  a  gentleman  of 
high  Kulin  Brahman  birth,  and  was  a  great  educationist  and  reformer 
whose  saintly  life  and  lofty  patriotism  marked  him  out  as  a  leader  of  men 
in  the  cultured  Bengali  society  of  Calcutta  and  Krishnagar.  The  record 
of  his  distinguished  career  which  has  been  translated  from  the  Bengali  of 
the  Pandit  Sivanath  Sastri  by  Sir  Boper  Lethbridge  covers  an  eventful 
period  in  the  social,  moral  and  religious  history  of  Bengal,  and  introduces 
to  the  reader  a  large  number  of  interesting  and  varied  characters  and 
scenes  grouped  around  the  central  personage.  Sir  Boper  Lethbridge  pays 
a  high  tribute  of  praise  to  the  Pandit's  work,  which  he  describes  as  the 
most  scholarly  book  of  its  kind,  as  well  as  the  most  serious  and  sustained 
effort  to  combine  in  a  biographical  work  Oriental  and  Western  modes  of 
thought  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Bengali. 

Croil,  James. — Genesis  of  Churches  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Newfoundland,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  8vo.  Pp.  307. 
Montreal :  John  Lovell  &  Son.  1907.  (Price  4s.) 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  so  able  an  exponent  as  Mr.  James 
Croil  has  been  found  to  undertake  the  great  work  of  gathering  together 
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the  material  for  a  history  of  the  Churches  on  the  North  American  doti- 
tinent  and  in  Newfoundland.  He  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought 
to  his  subject,  and  has  recorded  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Churches, 
together  with  references  to  some  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Christianity  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  work  is  well  arranged,  and  the 
catholicity  of  the  volume  is  one  of  its  special  charms.  As  Dr.  Eobert 
Campbell  points  out  in  an  interesting  Introduction,  "  No  one  could  gather 
from  the  book  that  its  author  is  a  Presbyterian  Elder,  and  was  for  twenty 
years  editor  of  a  denominational  magazine.  That  he  impressed  with  his 
catholicity  the  numerous  correspondents  with  whom  he  had  to  communi- 
cate in  order  to  obtain  the  information  contained  in  his  book  is  manifest 
from  the  response  he  received  and  the  co-operation  he  secured."  A  word 
of  praise  is  due  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  illustrations,  which 
are  splendid  specimens  of  photographic  art  and  show  some  of  the  best 
types  of  the  various  styles  of  church  architecture  on  the  North  American 
continent. 

"Willson,  Beckles. — Canada.  8vo.  Pp.  xi-305.  London  and 
Edinburgh:  T.  C.  &  E.  C.Jack.  1907.  (Price  6s.) 

Canada  as  much  as  any  older  country  lends  itself  to  romance  With  its' 
many  stirring  stories  of  valour  and  heroic  sacrifice,  of  noble  endurance 
and  of  patriotic  deed.  If  we  look  back  through  the  pages  of  history  to 
when  the  adventurous  Cartier  sailed  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence(  or 
study  the  fierce  struggle  against  fate  of  hapless  Montcalm,  or  the  glorious 
victory  of  Wolfe,  or  attempt  to  realise  the  zeal  and  sufferings  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists  we  find  ample  material  to  justify  the  title  which 
has  been  selected  for  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  works  which 
will  deal  with  the  romance  of  Empire.  The  writing  of  the  romance  of 
Canada  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Beckles  Willson,  who  is  already  a  well- 
known  writer  upon  Canadian  questions  and  is  in  addition  a  native  of  the 
great  Dominion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  selecting  his 
material  and  marshalling  his  facts,  Mr.  Willson  has  evinced  consider- 
able judgment  and  ability  and  has  produced  a  work  which  appeals 
strongly  to  the  youth  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Canada  as  well  as  to 
those  of  more  mature  years  who  cannot  fail  "  to  find  some  entertainment 
in  learning  of  the  doings  of  the  valiant  heroes,  and  others  who  played  their 
part  in  the  Canadian  drama  and  then  passed  for  ever  away." 

Wickremasinghe,  Don  M.  de  ZilvSL.—Tamil  Self-Taitght  (in  Roman 
Characters)  with  English  Phonetic  Pronunciation.  12mo. 
Pp.  96.  London  :  E.  Marlborough  &  Co,  1907.  (Price  2s.  Gd.) 

This  volume  has  been  issued  with  the  twofold  object  of  supplying  an 
independent  manual  of  spoken  Tamil,  and  as  a  supplement  and  com- 
panion vohime  to  "  Tamil  Grammar  Self-Taught,"  which  formed  one  of 
Messrs.  Marlborough  &  Co.'s  '  Self-taught  Series.'  It  supplies  a  working 
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and  practical  knowledge  of  the  language  for  the  benefit  'of  those  who 
Mave  not  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  master  the  grammar,  and  yet 
require  to  use  the  spoken  tongue  for  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure. 
Many  vocabularies  are  supplied,  selected  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  Tamil 
countries  and  classified  according  to  subject.  To  the  student  who  has 
set  himself  to  master  the  "  Tamil.  Grammar  Self- Taught,"  this  book  offers 
a  large  amount  of  additional  matter  of  an  extremely  useful  kind.  Each 
of  these  volumes  is,  therefore,  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  together 
they  suffice  to  give  an  excellent  grounding  in  Tamil. 

Gomes,  Rev.  Edwin  H.  (M.A.). — The  Sea-Dyaks  of  Borneo.  12mo. 
Pp.  75.  London :  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
1907.  (Price  Is.) 

The  author  of  this  work  has  been  for  seventeen  years  a  missionary  in 
Borneo,  and  has  written  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  account  of  the 
Sea-Dyaks  of  that  island,  and  has  brought  together  all  that  is  known 
regarding  those  interesting  people,  who  live  by  the  sea  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  and  are  described  as  warm-hearted,  hospitable,  and  cheery. 
The  work  embodies  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  their  daily 
life,  burial  rites,  omens,  spirits,  feasts,  marriage,  &c.,  and  is  admirably 
illustrated. 

Theal,  George  McCall  (Litt.D.,  LL.D.). — History  and  Ethnography 
of  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi  from  the  Settlement  of  the  Por- 
tuguese at  Sofala  in  September  1505  to  the  Conquest  of  the 
Cape  Colony  by  the  British  in  September  1795.  Vol.  I. 
Pp.  xxii-501.  London :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1907. 
(Price  7s.  6d.) 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Theal's  history  of 
South  Africa  before  the  conquest  of  the  Cape  Colony  by  Great  Britain  in 
September  1795.  The  information  previously  given  concerning  the  Bush- 
men, or  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  the  Hottentots,  and  particularly 
the  Bantu  immigrants,  has  been  so  extended  that  Dr.  Theal  has  altered 
the  original  title  by  inserting  the  words  "  and  Ethnography  "  in  it.  This 
addition  is  one  to  be  commended,  as  there  is  so  much  information 
relating  to  the  various  native  tribes,  to  which  special  attention  is  now 
called.  The  volume  deals  especially  with  the  Portuguese  in  South  Africa 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  year  1505  to  1700. 
Unfortunately  the  researches  of  Dr.  Theal,  from  an  official  point  of  view, 
have  come  to  an  end,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  yet  place  on  record  much 
of  the  information  he  has  gathered  together  from  the  archives  of  several 
of  the  European  Governments,  and  so  permanently  preserve  many  facts 
regarding  the  early  history  of  South  Africa.  The  first  chapters  deal 
exclusively  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa,  and  a  great 
VOL.  xxxix. — 2.  L 
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deal  of  valuable  information  is  rendered  accessible  regarding  the  original 
Bushmen  who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  South  Africa  until  a  century 
or  two  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Europeans, 
when  they  were  deprived  of  a  considerable  portion  of  it  by  the  people 
known  to  us  as  Hottentots  and  Bantu,  who  came  down  from  the  North. 
Dr.  Theal,  in  order  to  make  this  part  of  his  history  thoroughly  clear, 
gives  an  account  of  the  variations  between  the  three  classes  of  human 
beings,  and  draws  particular  attention  to  their  manners  and  customs, 
which  differed  in  many  instances.  Chapters  upon  the  early  intercourse 
of  Europeans  with  the  native  inhabitants  for  trading  purposes,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  the  weakness  of  Portuguese  rule 
in  South  Africa,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  European  influence,  go 
towards  the  making  of  what  is  a  careful  and  creditable  piece  of  work. 
In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Theal  that  each  volume  may  be 
regarded  as  a  complete  work  in  itself,  the  absence  of  an  index  is  a  serious 
defect. 

Patterson,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  H.  (D.S.O.).— The  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo 
and  other  East  African  Adventures.  8vo.  Pp.  xx-388. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1907.  (Price  7s.  Qd.) 

There  have  been  written  few,  if  any,  more  interesting  records  of  sport- 
ing adventures  than  those  of  Colonel  Patterson  who,  whilst  employed  as 
engineer  on  the  construction  staff  of  the  Uganda  Eailway,  took  part  in 
some  of  the  most  exciting  large  game  expeditions  it  has  ever  been  the 
good  fortune  of  the  enthusiastic  hunter  to  indulge  in.  His  unique  experi- 
ences in  the  wilds  of  British  East  Africa,  before  the  country  was 
modernised  by  means  of  the  railway,  show  the  many  dangers  which  ' 
surround  the  sportsman  in  wild  countries,  and  the  pluck  and  determi- 
nation which  is  necessary  in  tracking  big  game.  The  most  absorbing  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  exciting  portion  of  the  book  is  that  recounting 
the  story  of  the  Tsavo  man-eating  lions  which  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Selous  as  an  epic  of  terrible  tragedies  spread  out  over  several 
months  and  only  at  last  brought  to  an  end  by  the  resource  and  determi- 
nation of  one  man.  For  over  nine  months  two  most  voracious  and 
insatiable  man-eating  lions  waged  an  intermittent  warfare  against  the 
railway  and  all  those  connected  yOb.  it  which  culminated  in  a  perfect 
reign  of  terror  when  they  actually  succeeded  in  bringing  the  railway 
works  to  a  complete  standstill  for  about  three  weeks — and  were 
responsible  for  the  death  of  no  less  than  twenty-eight  Indian  Coolies,  in 
addition  to  scores  of  unfortunate  African  natives  of  whom  no  official 
record  was  kept.  His  work  in  connection  with  the  railway,  and  the 
difficulties  which  confronted  him  in  building  a  strong  and  permanent 
railway  bridge  across  the  River  Tsavo  form  interesting  chapters  in  the 
midst  of  his  sporting  stories  and  his  notes  on  the  native  races  of  Eastern 
Africa.  Colonel  Patterson  has  narrated  his  experiences  in  a  most  modest 
manner,  simply  giving  a  plain  and  straightforward  account  of  events  as 
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they  actually  occurred,  and  has  passed  lightly  over  many  dangers  and 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  continually  to  contend. 

Thimm,  Capt.  C.  A. — Hindustani  Grammar  Self -Taught.  12mo. 
Pp.  120.  London  :  E.  Marlborough  &  Co.  1907.  (Price  2s.  6d.) 

The  study  of  oriental  languages  has  become  so  necessary  that  works 
such  as  Captain  Thirnm's  "  Grammar  of  the  Hindustani  Language,"  as  well 
as  his  previously  published  work  entitled  "  Hindustani  Self-Taught,"  are 
welcome  additions  to  a  large  series  of  works  on  the  Indian  languages. 
For  those  preparing  for  Government  examinations  as  well  as  those  pro- 
ceeding to  India  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits  they  will  be  found  of 
much  value  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Hindustani  language. 
The  present  publication  sets  forth  the  essential  points  and  rules  of 
grammar  in  a  simplified  form,  together  with  exercises,  sets  of  examination 
papers,  and  an  English  and  Hindustani  dictionary  of  every-day  words, 

Elwin,  Edward  F. — Indian  Jottings  from  Ten  Years'  Experience 
in  and  around  Poona  City.  8vo.  Pp.  viii-814.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1907.  (Price  10s.  6d.) 

These  jottings  are  the  outcome  of  some  ten  years'  experience,  first 
among  the  Hindus  of  Poona  city  and  subsequently  amongst  country  folk 
in  an  adjoining  village  and  its  neighbourhood.  As  a  missionary  the 
author  has  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  behind  the  scenes  of  native 
life  and  of  gaining  information  from  the  natives  themselves  and  of 
knowing  the  Indian  as  he  is  in  his  own  home.  Poona  city  is  said  to  be 
about  as  difficult  a  field  for  mission  work  as  is  to  be  found  in  India,  the 
Poona  Brahmin  having  a  wide-spread  reputation  for  the  tenacity  of  his 
opinions  and  his  dislike  to  foreigners.  Mr.  Elwin  recites  in  detail  the 
Hindu  customs  and  observations,  and  deals  at  some  length  with  the 
subject  of  "caste,"  in  which  word  it  has  often  been  said  the  Hindu 
religion  can  be  summed  up.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  it  fosters 
the  most  outrageous  pride,  it  is  utterly  destructive  of  the  brotherhood 
of  mankind  and  obliterates  the  consciousness  of  sin  by  making  that 
which  is  no  sin  an  unpardonable  offence.  There  is  much  that  is  interest- 
ing and  instructive  in  Mr.  Elwin's  work  which  conveys  an  accurate  idea 
of  one  side  of  Indian  life,  and  although  written  from  the  missionary  point 
of  view,  the  religious  side  of  the  life  does  not  stand  out  as  its  prominent 
feature. 

Holland,  Clive.— Things  seen  in  Egypt.  12mo.  Pp.  xvi-258. 
London  :  Seeley  &  Co.  1908.  (Price  2s.) 

Mr.  Holland  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  social  side  of  life  in  Egypt, 
and  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  picturesque  and  interesting  account  not 
only  of  the  life  and  various  types  of  the  inhabitants,  but  has  described  in 
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detail  the  attractions  which  the  country  offers  to  the  tourist  and  visitor, 
as  well  as  the  archaeologist,  student,  and  artist.  He  gives  an  excellent 
accoimt  of  Cairo  and  its  many  objects  of  historic  and  other  interest,  its 
ever  changing  colour  of  life  in  the  streets  and  bazaars,  and  the  blending 
of  the  immutable  East  with  the  insistent  progressive  West.  He  refers  to 
the  many  advantages  attending  the  British  occupation  of  the  country, 
and  the  moral  and  material  improvement  in  the  condition  of  all  classes. 
But  whilst  he  has  much  to  say  in  praise  of  present  conditions,  he  does 
not  omit  to  point  but  the  defects  in  the  system  of  government,  nor  does 
he  unduly  magnify  the  advantages  of  the  British  administration.  The 
country  life  of  the  people,  their  festivals,  diversions,  and  home  life  are  all 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Holland,  who  also  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  pyramids, 
temples,  and  tombs  of  Egypt,  which  are  among  the  chief  glories  of  the 
country ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  form  not  only  the  earliest 
phase  of  Egyptian  art,  but  from  their  immense  bulk  and  mysterious  and 
fascinating  antiquity  remain  the  most  interesting  of  all  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

West  Indian  Bulletin  :  The  Journal  of  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies.  Vol.  VIII.  Nos.  1  and  2. 
1907.  Bridgetown,  Barbados :  Bowen  &  Sons.  London : 
Dulau  &  Co.  (Price  Gd.  each.) 

The  work  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West 
Indies,  which  is  of  so  much  value  to  the  agricultural  development  of  ah1 
the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  set  forth  in  this  excellent  periodical, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  energetic  endeavours  of  Sir  Daniel  Morris 
The  two  most  recent  issues  contain  a  lengthy  report  of  the  Agricultura 
Conference  held  in  Jamaica  in  January  last,  which  terminated  so  abruptly 
in  consequence  of  the  terrible  earthquake  which  was  so  disastrous  in  its 
effects  and  caused  so  much  destitution  among  the  native  population. 
The  Papers  which  appear  in  these  two  issues  are  of  great  value  and 
interest  to  the  planting  industry,  and  deal  with  many  branches  of  tropical 
agriculture,  such  as  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  rubber,  &c.  The  value  of  the 
work  being  performed  by  the  officials  of  the  department  is  most  praise- 
worthy, and  has  assisted  in  stimulating  the  efforts  of  the  planters  in  all 
the  Colonies  of  the  British  West  Indies. 

Fraser,  David. — The  Marches  of  Hindustan,  the  Record  of  a 
Journey  in  Thibet,  Trans-Himalayan  India,  Chinese  Turkestan, 
Russian  Turkestan  and  Persia,  8vo.  Pp.  xvi-521.  London: 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1907.  (Price  21s.) 

Although  ostensibly  a  book  of  travel,  there  is  much  in  Mr.  Eraser's 
narrative  which  will  appeal  to  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
recent  events  in  India  from  a  political  point  of  view.  "  The  Marches  of 
Hindustan  "  is  a  somewhat  unintelligible  title,  but  the  author  claims  that 
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it  is  fairly  applicable,  for  the  journey  described  includes  the  countries 
marching  with  that  portion  of  our  Indian  Empire  which  presents  frontiers 
conterminous  with  those  of  important  States  independent  of  British  power. 
Mr.  Fraser's  travels  extended  to  Thibet,  Trans-Himalayan  India, 
Chinese  Turkestan,  Eussian  Turkestan,  and  Persia,  and  their  main  object 
was  to  gain  some  understanding  of  the  physical  and  economic  conditions 
obtaining  in  regions  strategically  adjacent  to  India.  The  results  of  his 
journey  and  the  information  obtained  on  the  spot  as  to  the  relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  the  East  will  be  received  with  marked  atten- 
tion both  in  this  country  and  in  India,  as  together  they  make  a  valuable 
exposition  of  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  both.  Mr- 
Eraser  strongly  emphasises  the  fact  that  it  is  vital  to  our  Empire  to  keep 
India,  and  that  the  more  we  contemplate  the  relationship  between  India 
and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  the  more  it  must  be  realised  that  our  wealth 
and  greatness  in  the  world  hangs  upon  the  continued  possession  of  this 
richest  and  most  populous  portion  of  the  Asiatic  Continent.  The  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  as  they  now  exist,  is  well  set  forth,  and  clearly  and  succinctly 
explained.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  traveller,  there  is  much  that  is 
entertaining  and  instructive,  the  large  number  of  illustrations  of  compara- 
tively little -known  districts  adding  to  its  general  value  from  a  popular 
point  of  view. 

Leader,  Alfred. — Through  Jamaica  with  a  Kodak.    8vo.    Pp.  xxii- 
208.     Bristol :  John  Wright  &  Co.     1907.     (Price  6s.) 

The  attractions  of  Jamaica  from  the  tourist's  point  of  view,  and  the 
advantages  it  offers  to  settlers,  are  set  forth  in  this  work,  which  further 
gives,  within  moderate  compass,  a  good  impression  of  the  island  and  its 
people.  Mr.  Leader,  with  the  aid  of  his  camera  and  appropriate  letter- 
press, has  produced  an  entertaining  guide  to  Jamaica  which  will  be 
helpful  in  drawing  attention  to  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  that  beautiful 
island,  as  well  as  giving  an  excellent  idea  of  a  tour  through  its  chief 
centres  of  attraction.  As  a  field  for  the  leisured  tourist  Jamaica  offers 
many  advantages,  and  for  those  who  may  contemplate  an  early  visit  to 
its  shores  this  book  will  be  found  of  much  practical  value. 
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Surveys  of  British  Africa,  1907;  Map  of  British  Central  Africa,  1906; 

Political  Map  of  Northern   Nigeria,  1907 ;   Triangulation   Chart   of 

Anglo-Portuguese  Boundary  (North  and  South  of  the  Zambesi),  1907  ; 

Map  of  the  Transvaal,  1906 ;  Topographic  Map,  Ontario,  Fort  Erie 
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Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.— Memoirs,  1907 ;  Journal,  1907  ;  Adventures 
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Australasian  Medical  Congress. — Transactions,  1905. 
Australian    Museum,   New   South    Wales. — Nests   and   Eggs   of   Birds 

Found  Breeding  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  by  A.  J.  North,  Vol.  ii., 

Part  2, 1907. 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society. — Annual  Report,  1907. 
Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Eeport  for  1906. 
Bishop's  College  School,  Lennoxville,  Quebec. — Calendar,  1907-8. 
British  Cotton  Growing  Association. — Speeches  by  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  S. 

Churchill  on  the  Northern  Nigeria  Railway,  1907. 
Canterbury   Chamber   of  Commerce,   Neiv   Zealand. — Annual  Reports, 

1902-7. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  University. — Calendar,  1907-8. 
Charters  Towers  Chamber  of  Commerce    and    Mines,    Queensland. — 

Annual  Report,  1906-7. 
Dublin  University. — Calendar,  1907-8. 
Edinburgh  University. — Calendar,  1907-8. 
Federation  for  the  Defence  of  Belgian  Interests  Abroad. — Diary  of  a 

Belgian  Traveller  in  the  Abir  Region. 
Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba. — Annual  Report,  1906 ; 

A  Sketch  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

by  Professor  George  Bryce,  1906. 
Imperial  Library,  Calcutta.  —Annual  Report,  1906. 
Incorporated   Chamber  of  Commerce   of   Liverpool. —  Annual    Report, 

1907. 
Institut  Colonial  International. —  Les  different es  systemes  d"  Irrigation, 

1907. 

Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Trade.     Annual  Report,  1907. 
Koninklijk  Institut  S'   Gravenhage. — Bijdragen  Tot-de  Taal, -Land-En 

Volkenkunde,  1907. 
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Local  Council  of  Women  of  Toronto. — Annual  Reports,  1901-7. 

McGill  College  and  University,  Canada. — Calendar,  1907-8. 

Mauritius  Institute. — Annual  Report,  1906. 
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1905-6. 
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Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  Canada. — Annual  Report,  1906. 

Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines. — Annual  Report,  1906. 

United  Service  Institution  of  New  South  Wales. — Journal  and  Pro- 
ceedings for  1906. 

University  of  Toronto,  Canada. — The  University  of  Toronto  and  its 
Colleges,  1827-1906  ; ;  Review  of  Historical  Publications  relating  to 
Canada,  edited  by  Prof.  George  M.  Wrong  and  H.  H.  Langton, 
Vol.  xi.,  1907 ;  Review  of  Historical  Publications  relating  to  Canada, 
Index  Vols.  i.-x.,  1896-1905;  Roman  Economic  Conditions,  by  E.  H. 
Oliver,  1907. 
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Victoria  Institute. — Journal  of  Transactions,  Vol.  xxxix.,  1907. 

West  India  Committee. — Annual  Report,  1906  ;  Before  the  Sugar  Con- 
vention and  After,  by  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  1907. 

George  Adams,  Esq. — A  Manual  of  Rubber  Planting  Companies,  compiled 
by  Messrs.  Zorn  and  Leigh-Hunt,  1907. 

The  African  Book  Co.,  Grahamstown. — Cape  Magistrate's  Court  Practice, 
by  C.  Brady  and  W.  W.  Brady,  1907  ;  Johannes  Voet — Commentary 
on  the  Pandects,  on  Suretyship,  Novation,  and  Payment,  Book  46, 
Titles  1,  2,  and  3,  translated  by  G.  M.  Swift  and  H.  C.  Payne,  1907. 

F-  Algar,  Esq. — Desk  Hong  List,  a  General  and  Business  Directory  for 
Shanghai  and  the  Northern  and  River  Ports,  1907. 

C.  D.    Allin,  Esq.,   Canada. — The    Early    Federation    Movement    of 
Australia,  1907. 

Annual  Review  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto. — Canadian  Annual  Review  of 

Public  Affairs,  1906,  by  J.  Castell  Hopkins. 
Proprietors  of  the  'Australian  Mining  Standard.'—  Classified  Directory 

of  Machinery  and  Mining  Requisites,  1907. 
Mon.  Emile  Baillaud. — La  Situation  Economique  de  1'Afrique  Occidentale 

Anglaise  et  Fran9aise,  1907. 
J.  A.  Barron,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Canada. — The  Conditional  Sales  Acts,  by  the 

Donor,  1907. 
Herbert  Basedow,  Esq. — Sources  of  Central  Australian  Water  Supply ; 

Geological  Report  on  the  Country  traversed  by  the  South  Australian 

Government  North-West  Prospecting  Expedition,  1903 ;  Description 

of  Balanophyllia  Basedowi,  1904  ;  On  Naticoid  Genera  Lamellaria 

and  Caledoniella  from  South  Australia,  1905  ;  South  Australian  Nudi- 

branches,  and  an  Enumeration  of  the  known  Australian  Species,  1905  ; 

Anthropological  Notes  on  the  Western  Coastal  Tribes  of  the  Northern 

Territory  of  South  Australia,  1906. 
The  Benson  and  Houlton  Co.,  Canada. — Map  and  Guide  to  the  City  of 

Calgary,  1906. 

A.  M.  Bezanson  (Alberta). — The  Peace  River  Trail. 
Messrs.  BlacTcie  &  Son. — In  the  Land  of  Pearl  and  Gold  :  a  Pioneer's 

Wanderings  in  the  Backblocks  and  Pearling  Grounds  of  Australia  and 

New  Guinea,  by  A.  Macdonald,  1907. 
Messrs.  H.  BlacTtlocTc  d  Co. — Bradshaw's  Through  Routes  to  the  Chief 

Cities  of  the  World,  edited  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Keane  and  Stanley  Reed, 

1907. 
Messrs.  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. — The  Marches  of  Hindustan,  the  Record 

of  a  Journey  in  Thibe     Trans-Himalayan  India,  Chinese  Turkestan, 

Russian  Turkestan,  and  Persia,  by  David  Fraser,  1907. 
Messrs.  Brown   <t  Welsh,  British    Columbia. — The  Western  Guide  :  a 

Guide  to  British  Columbia  and  the  Pacific  North-West,  June,  1907. 

D.  W.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Manitoba. — Horticulture  in  the  North,  .1907. 
Cambridge  University  Press. — Kinship  Organisations  and  Group  Marriage 

in  Australia,  by  N.  W.  Thomas.  1907. 
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'  Cape  Times,'  Limited. — '  Cape  Times  '  Law  Reports,  April  to  June,  1907. 
Prof.    P.    Carmody,    Trinidad. — Annual    Report    of   the    Government 

Analyst,  1906-7. 
Eight  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  G.C.M.G.,  Canada. — Memories  of 

Confederation,  1906. 
R.  S.  Cassels,  Esq.,  Canada. — Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 

by  Robert  Cassels,  1888  ;  and  second  edition  by  C.  H.  Masters,  1899. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Chamberland,  Canada. — The  French  Canadian  Scholar's  Com- 
panion, an  English  Grammar  based  on  French  Grammar,  1906. 
Clarendon  Press. — Anglo-Chinese  Commerce  and  Diplomacy  (mainly  in 

the  Nineteenth  Century),  by  A.  J.  Sargent,  1907  ;  Frontiers,  by  Right 

Hon.  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  1907 ;  Oxford  University  Calendar, 

1908. 
H.  8.  Cole,  Esq.,  Victoria. — The  Health  Act ;  The  Infant  Life  Protection 

Act ;   The  Margarine  Act,  with  Regulations ;    Notes  of  English  and 

Victorian  Cases,  and  Index,  by  H.  S.  Cole  and  Thomas  Morris,  1894. 
Horace   Cox,  Esq. — Fishing  in  British  Columbia,  by  T.  W.  Lambert,  1907. 
James  Croil,  Esq.,  Canada. — Genesis  of  Churches  in  the  United  States 

of  America,  in  Newfoundland,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  1907. 
Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  British  Columbia. — Among  the  An-ko-me-nums, 

or  Flathead  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  1907. 
Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son. — Dairying  Industry,  by  G.  S.  Thomson, 

1907. 
M.  M.  D'Arcy- Irvine,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales. — Land  and  Income  Tax 

Law  of  New  South  Wales,  1905. 
Hon.  N.  Darnell  Davis,  C.M.G.,  British  Guiana. — The  Description  of 

Barbados. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  <£  Co. — Sir  George  Grey,  Pioneer  of  Empire  in  South- 
ern Lands,  by  Prof.  G.  C.  Henderson,  1907. 
Messrs.    Digby  Long  <t  Co. — Australian    Shooting   Sketches    and   other 

Stories,  by  E.  A.  Henty,  1907. 
J.  Edge-Partington,  Esq.— A.  Collection  of  thirty-five  Magazine  Articles, 

1817-97. 
Stanley  Edwards,  Esq. — Secrets  of  the  South  :  Australian  Poems,  by  S. 

Jephcott ;  A  N  ew  Morality,  by  A.  T.  Turner,  1904. 
Messrs.  Edwards,  Dunlop  &  Co.,  Queensland. — Shall  Australasia  be  a 

Nation  ?  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Lucas,  1907. 
G.  M.  Fairchild,  jun.,  Esq.,  Canada. — From  my  Quebec   Scrap  Book, 

1907. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  d  J.  Ferguson.— Theobromo  Cacao  or  Cocoa,  its  Botany, 

Cultivation,  Chemistry  and  Diseases,  by  Herbert  Wright,  1907. 
J.  H.  L.  Findlay,  Esq.,   Transvaal— Translation   into  English  of  the 

Company  Laws,  together  with  certain  other  Laws  in  force  in  the  South 

African  Republic,  by  S.  H.  Barber  and  J.  H.  L.  Findlay,  1896. 
T.  B.  Flint,  Esq.,  Canada. — Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide,  edited  by 

A.  J.  Magurn,  1905. 
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E.  W.  H.  Fowles,  Esq.,  Queensland.  The  Workers'  Compensation  Act, 
1906. 

Henry  Frowde,  Esq. — The  Work  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  a  Sonnet  Sequence, 
by  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  1907. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.  Fyles,  Canada. — Poeim,  by  the  Donor,  1907. 

W.  H.  Garrison,  Esq. — Papers  relating  to  a  Federal  Union  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  1862 ;  Important  Judgments  delivered  in  the 
Compensation  Court  and  Native  Land  Court,  New  Zealand,  1866-79 ; 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Land  Purchasers  in  the  Canterbury  Settlement  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  best  means  of  improving  the  Communication  between 
the  Port  and  the  Plains,  1851 ;  Geology,  Mineral  Resources,  and  future 
Prospects  of  the  Thames  Goldfield,  New  Zealand,  by  J.  Park,  1894  ; 
A  brief  Account  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  1857 ;  Co-operative 
Dairying,  by  C.  W.  Sorensen,  1891 ;  The  Province  of  Otago,  in  New 
Zealand,  1868 ;  Railways  and  Social  Conditions,  by  S.  Vaile,  1894  ; 
Education  Acts  of  New  Zealand,  1892 ;  Land  and  Income  Assessment 
Acts,  New  Zealand,  1892;  The  Blind  River  Estate,  Marlborough, 
New  Zealand,  1894 ;  Land  Laws  of  New  Zealand,  compiled  by 
Vincent  Pike,  1893;  The  Poor  Law  of  New  Zealand,  1889;  The 
Whitfield  Estate,  Victoria,  1901 ;  The  Wando  Vale  Estate,  Victoria, 
1901  ;  Digest  of  the  Land  Laws,  Victoria,  by  A.  G.  Brown,  1901 ; 
By-laws  of  the  Wellington  Harbour  Board.  New  Zealand,  1891  ; 
Imperial  Federation,  by  E.  E.  Morris,  1885. 

Messrs.  Gordon  <#  Gotch. — Year  Book  of  Australia,  1907. 

/','.  H.  Grant,  Esq. — The  West  Indies  before  and  since  Slave  Emancipa- 
tion, by  Dr.  John  Davey,  1854. 

Messrs.  F.  Green  <k  Co. — The  Eucalypti  Hardwood  Timbers  of  Tasmania 
and  the  Tasmanian  Ornamental  and  Softwood  Timbers,  by  D.  A. 
Lewin,  1906. 

Messrs.  Charles  Griffin  <£  Co. — Peat,  its  Use  and  Manufacture,  by  P.  R. 
Bjorling  and  F.  T,  Gissing,  1907. 

R.  N.  Hall,  Esq. — Notes  on  the  Traditions  of  South  African  Races, 
especially  of  the  Makalanga  of  Mashonaland. 

Hon.  C.  B.  Hamilton,  C.M.G.,  British  Guiana — Minutes  of  the  Court 
of  Policy  of  British  Guiana,  1840-4, 1846-9, 1851-3, 1856-8, 1861, 1903. 

/.  H.  Hammond,  Esq. — The  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  New  South 
Wales,  by  J.  H.  Hammond  and  C.  G.  W.  Davidson,  1906. 

G.  Henriksen,  Esq.,  Norway. — Some  Geological  Problems,  1906. 

C.  M.  Holt,  Esq.,  Canada. — A  Treatise  on  the  Insurance  Law  of  Canada, 
1898. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  'Hong  Kong  Daily  Press.'— A.  Table  of  the 
Rates  of  Exchange  at  Hong  Kong  for  Demand  Drafts  on  London  from 
1874  to  1904 ;  A  Table  of  the  Rates  of  Exchange  at  Hong  Kong  for 
Demand  Drafts  on  Bombay  from  1893  to  1905  ;  The  Fifty  Years' 
Anglo-Chinese  Calendar,  1906. 
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Dr.  Paul  Houdeau. — L' Union  Britanique,  1906. 

A.  W.  Howard,  Esq.,  Cape   Colony.— Howard's  Eastern  Province  and 

Orange  Eiver  Colony  Directory,  1907  ;  Howard's  Eastern  Province 

and  Orange  River  Colony  Towns  Directory,  1907. 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  BlacJcett. —Across  Widest   Africa,   by  A.  H.  Savage 

Landor,  2  vols.,  1907. 
Messrs.  Hutchinson  <t  Co.— In  Wildest  Africa,  by  C.  G.  Schillings,  2 

vols.,  1907 ;  In  the  Strange  South  Seas,  by  Beatrice  Grimshaw,  1907 ; 

Nearest  the  Pole,  by  R.  E.  Peary,  1907. 

Messrs.  T.  C.  d  E.  C.  Jack.— Canada,  by  Beckles  Willson,  1907. 
Messrs.  Jarrold  &  Sons. — The  Autobiography  of  a  Military  Great  Coat, 

being  a  Story  of  the  1st  Norfolk  Volunteer  Active  Service  Company, 

1900-1,  by  Harold  Josling,  1907. 
Messrs.  W.  <t  A.  K.  Johnston,  Ltd. — Map  of  the  Empire  of  Greater 

Britain,  by  Capt.  D.  I.  Macaulay. 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Juta  &  Co.,  Cape  Town. — The  Executor's  Reference,  by  J. 

Foster,    1902 :  Practice   of   the   Deeds   Registry  Office  of  the    Cape 

Colony,  by  J.  Foster,  1903 ;  Legal  Forms  for  Common  Use  in  the 

Cape  Colony,  by  J.  Foster,  1905  ;  The  Transvaal  and  Cape  Law  of  Bills 

of  Exchange,  Banks,  and  Negotiable  Securities,  by  M.  0.  Evans,  1902. 
W.  F.  Lamonby,  Esq. — Some  Notes  on  Freemasonry  in  Australasia  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  1906. 
T.  Werner  Laurie,  Esq. — Sunshine  and  Sport  in  Florida  and  the  West 

Indies,  by  F.  G.  Aflalo,  1907  ;    The  Truth  about  the  Congo,  by.  F. 

Starr,  1907. 

Lloyd's  Greater  Britain  Publishing  Co. — Twentieth  Century  Impres- 
sions of  Ceylon,  edited  by  Arnold  Wright,  1907. 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. — Newfoundland  and  its  Untrodden  Ways, 

byJ.  G.  Millais,   1907;  Wild  and  Cultivated  Cotton  Plants   of  the 

World,  by  Sir   George  Watt,  1907 ;    Jock  of  the  Bushveld,  by  Sir 

Percy  Fitzpatrick,  1907  ;  The  White  Man's  Work  in  Asia  and  Africa, 

by  L.  Alston,  1907. 

Edmond  Lortie,  Esq.,  Quebec. — Loi  des  Compagnies  de  Quebec,  1907. 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  <&  Co. — Under  North  Star  and  Southern 

Cross,  by  Francis  Sinclair,  1907. 
Matthew  Macfie,  Esq.,  Victoria. — How  can  Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical 

Australia  be  effectively  Developed  ?  1907. 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. — New  Ideas  in  India  during  the  Nineteenth 

Century,  by  Rev.  John  Morrison,  1907  ;  Malaria,  a  neglected  factor  in 

the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  by  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  1907. 
C.  Manners,  Esq. — Twenty-one  Photographs  of  Delagoa  Bay,  &c. 
Percy  J.  Marks,  Esq.,  Neio  South  Wales. — Concise  History  of  Australian 

Settlement  and  Progress,  1888. 
Messrs.  E.  Marlborough  &  Co. — Hindustani  Grammar  Self- Taught,  by 

Captain  C.  A.  Thimm,  1907  ;    Tamil  Self-Taught,  by  Don  M.  de  Zilva 

Wickremasinghe,  1907. 
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Messrs.  Horace  Marshall  d-  Son. — New  Canada  and  the  New  Canadians, 

by  H.  A  Kennedy,  1907. 
T.  F.  Martin,   Esq.,  New   Zealand. — Opinions   on   Local   Government 

Law  in  New  Zealand,  1904  ;  Position  and  Constitution  of  the  Anglican 

Church  in  New  Zealand,  1902. 
C.  F.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  Victoria. — Index  of  Cases  judicially  noticed  in  the 

Supreme  Court  of  Victoria  and  in  the  Court  of  Insolvency,  from  1846 

to  1904,  by  S.  G.  Pirani,  1905. 
Monteiro  de  Mendonca,  Esq. — The  Boa  Entrada  Plantations,  S.  Thome, 

Portuguese  West  Africa. 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Morgan,  Canada. — The  Unity  of  the  Empire,  by  Dr.  Silas 

Alward,  1907  ;  The  Choice  of  the  Capital,  by  R.  W.  Scott. 
Miss  Moseley. — Sketches  of  Summerland,  giving  some  account  of  Nassau 

and  the  Bahama  Islands,  by  G.  J.  H.  Northcroft,  1906. 
M.  E.  Munesinghe,   Ceylon. — Ceylon  Evidence  Ordinance,    No.   14,   of 

1895,  with  Notes  of  Cases  as  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon, 

by  the  Donor,  1905. 
John  Murray,  Esq. — Storia  Do  Mogor  or  Mogul  India.  1653-1708,  by 

Niccolao    Manucci,  transalated   by  William   Irvine,  Vol.  iii.,   1907  ; 

Bound  About  the  North  Pole,  by  W.  J.  Gordon,  1907  ;  Plagues  and 

Pleasures  of  Life  in  Bengal,  by  Lieut. -Col.  D.  D.  Cunningham,  1907  ; 

Indian  Jottings  from  Ten  Years'  Experience  in  and  around  Poona 

City,  by  Edward  F.  Elwin,  1907 ;   Over- Sea  Britain,  by  E.  F.  Knight, 

1907. 
W.  J.  Napier,  Esq.,  New  Zealand. — Notes    on   Harbours  and  Docks, 

with  special  reference  to  Reinforced  Concrete,  1907. 
David  Nutt,  Esq. — Jamaican  Song  and  Story  ;  Annancy  Stories,  Digging 

sings,   Ring   Tunes   and    Dancing    Tunes,   collected    and    edited   by 

Walter  Jekyll,  1907. 
George  Patterson,  Esq.,  Nova  Scotia. — History  of  the  County  of  Pictou, 

Nova  Scotia,  by  Rev.  Dr.  George  Patterson,  1877. 
Lieut.-Colonel  J.  H.  Patterson,  D.8.0. — The  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo  and 

other  East  African  Adventures,  1907. 

G.  W.  Power,  Esq.,  Queensland. — The  '  Real  Property  Acts  '  of  Queens- 
land,   1902;    The   Torrens    Australasian    Digest,    edited    by   G.   W. 

Power,  L.  E.  Groom  and  A.  D.  Graham,  1899;    The  Australasian 

Annual  Digest,  1897  to  1899,  1901  to  1904. 
Edward  Pulsford,  Esq. — Commerce  and  the  Empire,  1903. 
Sir  Thomas  C.  Rayner,  K.C.,  British  Guiana. — Law  Reports  of  British 

Guiana,  1855-8  and  1894. 

Stanley  Heed,  Esq.,  India. — The  Royal  Tour  in  India,  1907. 
Mon.  L.  de  Reinach. — Notes  sur  le  Laos,  1906. 
Le  Capitaine  E.  de  Renty. — La  Rhodesia,  1907. 
Dr.   Rouire.—  L'Afrique  aux  Europeens  :    Les  Colonies  de  1'Europe  en 

Afrique,  1907. 
/.  T.  Rousseau,  Esq.,  Tobago.— Twelve  Pictorial  Post  Cards  of  Tobago. 

VOL.  XXXIX. — 2.  M 
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L'Abbe  Camille  Roy,  Canada.— Essais  sur  la  Litterature  Canadienne, 

1907. 

JR.  Rust,  Esq.— Petroleum  in  Trinidad,  1906. 

Messrs.  Seelcy  £  Co.— Things  Seen  in  Egypt,  by  Clive  Holland,  1908. 
Man.  Carl  Siger.—  Essai  sur  la  Colonisation,  1907. 

Mr.  Justice  William  A.  Sim,  New  Zealand—  Practice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Court  of  Appeal,  by  Sir  Robert  Stout  and  William  A.  Sim, 
1902. 

/.  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  Sierra  Leone.— The  Trust  and  the  Gold  Trust,  1907. 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.— Sea  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  by 

Eev.  Edwin  H.  Gomes,  1907. 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  (6  Co.— History  and  Ethnography  of  Africa, 

South  of  the  Zambesi,  by  Dr.  George  McCall  Theal,  Vol.  i.,   1907  ; 

Eamtanu  Lahiri,   Brahman    and    Reformer,   edited    by    Sir    Roper 

Lethbridge,  1907. 

Edward  Stanford,  Esq.—Mnc& :  Vol.  i.,   North  Africa,  by  Dr.    A.  H. 

Keane,  1907. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Stopford.— Minnie  of  the  Mayor  of  Pretoria,  1905. 
Messrs.  Sweet  and  Maxwell. — Burge's  Commentaries  on  Colonial  and 

Foreign  Laws,  Vol.  i.,  1907. 
Messrs.  ThacJcer  rf  Co.,  Bombay. — Lord  Curzon's  Farewell  Speeches  in 

India,  edited  by  R.  P.  Karkaria,  1907. 
R.  K.  Thomas,  Esq.,    South   Australia. — President's   Address   to    the 

Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  the  Donor,  1907. 
Proprietors  of  the  '  Times  of  Ceylon.' — Tropical    Investors'  Guide,  a 
Register    of  Rubber    and    Tea   Companies  in   Ceylon,    Malaya  and 
elsewhere,  1907. 
G.  A.  Touche,  Esq. — The  Imperial  Conference  and  Colonial  Preference, 

1907. 
R.  H.  Trueman,  Esq.,  British   Columbia. — Trueman's  Postal  Views  of 

Greater  Canada. 
Messrs.  Unwin  Bros.,  Ltd. — Universal  Steamship  Guide  and  Port  to  Port 

Directory,  1907-8. 
The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co. — A  Treasury  of  South  African  Poetry 

and  Verse,  arranged  by  E.  H.  Crouch,  1907. 
Messrs.   Warren    &   Son,   Winchester. — The  Historical  Memoirs  of  the 

XVIIIth  Hussars. 
Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons. — Records  of  Colonial  Officers  extracted  from 

the  Colonial  Office  List,  1907,  by  W.  H.  Mercer  and  A.  E.  Collins. 
Messrs.  Waterlow  (6  Sons. — The  Colonial  Office  Journal,  edited  by  W. 

H.  Mercer  and  R.  V.  Vernon ,  Vol.  i.,  Nos.  1  and  2,  1907. 
Thomas  G.  Watson,  Esq.,  Victoria. — The  First  Fifty  Years  of  Respon- 
sible Government  in  Victoria,  1907. 

Thomas  P.  Webb,  Esq.,  Victoria. — A  Compendium  of  the  Imperial  Law 
and  Statutes  in  force  in  Victoria,  1892. 
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Warren  Wet-don,  I^sq.  (Queensland). — brought  Antidote  for  the  North- 
West,  N.S.W.,  by  Percy  Allan  ;  Report  of  Engineer  for  Harbours  and 
Rivers,  Queensland,  1906;  South  Brisbane  Municipal  Library 
Catalogue ;  Annual  Report  of  Queensland  Braille  Writing  Association  ; 
Report  of  Brisbane  Fire  Brigade  Board,  1906;  Report  Queensland 
.  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  Mission,  1907  ;  Pugh's  Queensland  Official 
Almanac,  1906 ;  The  Meaning  of  a  University,  by  Prof.  D.  Starr 
Jordan,  1907  ;  Report  to  the  Directors  of  the  Mt.  Cannindah  Copper 
Mines,  Ltd.,  by  R.  Logan  Jack,  1907  ;  Report  of  the  Mackay  Harbour 
Board,  1906 ;  Queensland  Railways  Time  Tables,  November,  1906  ; 
Corner  Stone  Souvenir  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Brisbane,  1907  ;  National  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Association  of 
Queesland  Annual  Exhibition  Catalogiie  and  Schedule  of  Prizes,  1907 ; 
Annual  Report  of  the  Queensland  Braille  Writing  Association,  1907 ; 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Queensland  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty, 
1905-6,  1906-7 ;  Report  of  the  Brisbane  School  of  Arts,  1906-7  ; 
Queensland  Art  Society  Catalogue,  1907  ;  Parish  of  Tingalpa  Annual 
Report,  1907  ;  Report  of  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
South  Brisbane,  1907. 

Messrs.  Whitcombe  &  Tombs. — Sketches  of  Early  Colonisation  in  New 
Zealand,  by  Te  Manuwiri,  1907  ;  The  Story  of  Te  Waharoa,  a  Chapter 
in  Early  New  Zealand  History,  by  J.  A.  Wilson,  1907. 

Messrs.  John  Wright  &  Co. — Through  Jamaica  with  a  Kodak,  by 
Alfred  Leader,  1907. 

Messrs.  Wilson  (6  Lafleur,  Canada. — A  Treatise  on  Canadian  Company 
Law,  by  W.  J.  White,  1901. 


THE   FOLLOWING  BOOKS  HAVE   BEEN   ADDED 
TO   THE    LIBRARY. 

Voyage  de  Fra^ois  Pyrard  de  Laval,  1619. 

Comprehensive  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  C.  R.  Tuttle, 

2  vols.,  1877-9. 
Robert  O'Hara  Burke  and  the  Australian  Exploring  Expedition  of  1860, 

by  A.  Jackson,  1862. 

Australia  for  the  Australians,  by  A.  B  Paterson,  1889. 
Heroes  of  Notasia  :  a  Record  of  Australian  Exploration,  by  '  Dio,'  1888. 
Old  New  Zealand,  by  a  Pakeha  Maori,  1906. 
Emerald  Hours  in  New  Zealand,  by  Alys  Lowth,  1907. 
Nature  in  New  Zealand,  by  James  Drummond,  1907. 
Stirring  Times  of  Te  Rauparaha,  by  W.  T.  L.  Travers ;  also  The  Sacking 

of  Kaiapohia,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Stack,  1907. 
Robert  Browning  and  Alfred  Domett,  edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon,  1906. 

M'2 
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Old  Cape  Colony :  a  Chronicle  of  her  Men  and  Houses,  from  1652-1806, 

by  Mrs.  A.  P.  Trotter,  1903. 
Excursions  in  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  during  1823  while  on  his  third 

Voyage  to  Africa,  by  T.  Edward  Bowdich,  to  which  is  added  by  Mrs. 

Bowdich  a  narrative  of  the  continuance  of  the  Voyage  to  its  com- 
pletion, together  with  the  subsequent  occurrences  from  Mr.  Bowdich's 

arrival  in  Africa  to  the  period  of  his  Death,  1825. 
Description  du  Cap  de  Bomie-Esperance,  3  vols.,  1755. 
Uganda  to  Khartum,  by  A.  B.  Lloyd,  1906. 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  by  R.  C.  F.  Maughan,  1906. 
With  Lord  Methuen  in  South  Africa,  by  H.  S.  Gaskell,  1906. 
Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde,  by  Lieut.  H.  Pottinger,  1816. 
Memoir  of  the  War  in  India  conducted  by  General  Lord  Lake,  by  Major 

William  Thorn,  1818. 

Tracts,  Historical  and  Statistical,  on  India,  by  Dr.  B.  Heyne,  1814. 
A  Journey  from  Madras  through  the  Countries  of  Mysore,  Canara,  and 

Malabar,  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  2  vols.,  1870. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  by  J.  Parkes  and  H.  Merivale,  2  vols.,  1867- 
An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul,  by  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone, 

2  vols.,  1839. 

Old  Deccan  Days,  or  Hindoo  Fairy  Legends,  collected  by  M.  Frere,  1868. 
A  new  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  Capt.  William  Symson,  1715. 
Statistical  Account  of  Bhavnagar,  by  Col.  J.  W.  Watson,  1880. 
Haunts  and  Hobbies  of  an  Indian  Official,  by  Mark  Thornhill,  1899. 
Empire  in  Asia,  by  W.  M.  Torrens,  1872. 
The  District  of  Bakarganj,  by  H.  Beveridge,  1876. 
Chota  Nagpore,  by  F.  B.  Bradley-Birt,  1903. 
Life  of  John  Thomas,  Surgeon  of  the  'Earl  of  Oxford '  East  Indiaman,  and 

First  Baptist  Missionary  to  Bengal,  by  C.  B.  Lewis,  1873. 
Indian  Ballads  and  other  Poems,  by  W.  Waterfield,  1868. 
A  Sketch  of  Assam,  1847. 
Elementary    Grammar    of    the    Kannacla,   or    Canarese   Language,   by 

T.  Hodson,  1864. 
Coorg  and  its  Eajahs,  1857. 

Early  Ideas :  a  Group  of  Hindoo  Stories,  collected  by  An  Aryan,  1881. 
The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King,  1855. 
Indo-Aryans :  contributions  towards  the  Elucidation  of  their  Ancient  and 

Mediaeval  History,  by  Dr.  Rajendralala  Mitra,  2  vols.,  1881. 
Notes  on  the  History  of  Midnapore,  by  J.  C.  Price,  1876. 
Notes  on  Indian  Affairs,  by  Hon.  F.  J.  Shore,  2  vols.,  1837. 
Australia  at  the  Front :  a  Colonial  View  of  the  Boer  War,  by  F.  Wilkinson, 

1901. 

Mechanism  of  War,  by  'Linesman,'  1902. 

The  Story  of  South  Africa,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bidpath  and  others,  2  vols. 
A  Deathless  Story,  or  the  '  Birkenhead '  and  its  Heroes,  by  A.  C.  Addison 

and  W.  H.  Matthews,  1906. 
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British  East  Africa,  by  Lord  Hindlip,  1905. 

First  Annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Leyds,  1906 

German  Official  Account  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  1906. 

History  of  the  Boer  War,  by  F.  H.  E.  Cunliffe,  1904. 

King  Leopold's  Rule  in  Africa,  by  E.  D.  Morel,  1904. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Barotsi,  Upper  Zambezia,  by  A.  Bertrand,  1899. 

Sport  and  Politics  under  an  Eastern  Sky,  by  the  Earl  of  Ronaldshay, 

1902. 

Tibet,  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants,  by  F.  Grenard,  1904. 
Sport  on  the  Pamirs  and  Turkistan  Steppes,  by  Major  C.  S.  Cumberland, 

1895. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Music  of  Hindoostan,  by  Capt.  N.  A.  Willard,  1834. 
Colonisation  of  Indo-China,  translated  from  the  French  of  J.  Chailley- 

Bert,  by  A.  S.  Brabant,  1894. 

The  English  as  a  Colonising  Nation,  by  J.  Hight,  1907. 
Imperial  Statutes  applicable  to  the  Colonies,  by  Sir  Francis  T.  Piggott, 

2  vols.,  1902-4. 

Big  Game  Shooting,  by  Clive  Phillipps-Wolley,  2  vols.,  1894. 
Life  of  General  Sir  Edward  Bruce  Hamley,  by  A.  I.  Shand,  2  vols.,  1895. 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Combermere,  by 

Mary,  Viscountess  Combermere,  2  vols.,  1866. 

Correspondence  of  Henry  Taylor,  edited  by  Edward  Dowden,  1888. 
Life,  Letters  and  Diaries  of  Lieut. -General  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  by  Colonel 

R.  H.  Vetch,  1901. 

An  Outlander  in  England,  by  J.  H.  M.  Abbott,  1905. 
The  Queen's  Empire,  a  Pictorial  and  Descriptive  Record,  4  vols. 
Plants  of  New  Zealand,  by  R.  M.  Laing  and  E.  W.  Blackwell  1906. 
Songs  Unsung,  by  J.  C.  Andersen,  1907. 
Traitors  Twain,  by  J.  M.  Oakes  and  J.  Shaw. 
The  Wings  of  Silence,  by  G.  Cossins,  1899.  - 
A  Sister  to  Evangeline,  by  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  1900. 
The  Wilderness,  by  T.  B.  Clegg,  1907. 
The  Undersong,  by  H.  C.  Macllwaine,  1903. 

The  King  of  Folly  Island  and  other  People,  by  Sarah  O.  Jewett,  1903. 
Helen  Trevelyan,  or  the  Ruling  Race,  by  Sir  Mortimer  Durrand  1894. 
A  Witches'  Legacy,  by  Hesketh  Bell,  1894. 
Prey  of  the  Strongest,  by  Morley  Roberts,  19Q6. 
A  Platonic  Friendship,  by  Ada  Cambridge,  1905. 
Prince  Baber  and  his  Wives,  by  W.  St.  Clair,  1901. 
Hearts  Importunate,  by  Evelyn  Dickinson,  1899. 
Dily's,  an  Indian  Romance,  by  F.  E.  Penny,  1905. 
The  Tea-Planter,  by  F.  E.  Penny,  1906. 

Creeping  of  Chuflies,  and  other  Ceylon  Stories,  by  0.  Slade,  1898. 
Australian  Talcs,  by  '  Old  Boomerang,'  1868. 
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AKEANGEMENTS   FOB  THE   SESSION. 
1908. 

January  14.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metro- 
pole,  -at  8  P.M.  Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  G.C.M.G., 
"Ceylon  of  To-day." 

February  11.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  Metro- 
pole,  at  8  P.M.  S.  S.  Thorburn,  Indian  Civil  Service 
(retired),  "  Education  and  Good  Citizenship  in  India." 

February  25.     Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows. 

March  10.  Ordinary  General  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  at  8  P.M.  Archibald  B.  Colquhoun,  "  Our 
East  African  Empire." 

Subsequent  Meetings  will  be  held  on  April  7,  May  12,  and  June  16. 

Occasional  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  the  Whitehall  Booms,  H6tel 
Metropole,  at  4.30  P.M.  A  notice  of  the  date  and  subject  of  each  Afternoon 
Meeting  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  and  inserted  in 
the  "  Journal  "  whenever  practicable  ;  but  separate  postcards  will  not  be 
printed,  as  in  the  case  of  Evening  Meetings. 


HOUBS   OF   OPENING   INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days, 
with  the  exception  of  the  usual  public  holidays.  During  August  and 
September  it  will  close  at  6  P.M.,  as  the  majority  of  Members  are  then 
out  of  town,  and  the  annual  cleaning  and  repairs  are  most  conveniently 
done  during  those  months. 


PHOTOGBAPHS  OF  COLONIAL   TOWNS,   SCENEBY,   &c. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns 
and  scenery  of  the  various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations 
are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


TELEGBAPHIC  ADDBESS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Fellows  are  informed  that  the  words  "Becital, 
London,"  have  been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Com- 
panies' lines.  Telegrams  for  any  individual  Fellow  should  be 
addressed  to  such  Fellow  by  name,  "  c/o  Becital,  London." 


Advertisements. 


IX 


ENGLISH 
VEGETABLES  and  FLOWERS 

FOR  INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 


Reproduced  photograph  of  a  crop  of  Button's  Ringleader  Melon  grown  by 
Mrs.  P.  Burns,  Calgary,  Canada.      Gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  White. 

Our  customer  writes  that  these  were  the  first  Melons  ever  grown 
under  glass  in  Alberta. 


SUTTON'S    PARCEL    POST    COLLECTIONS    OF 
VEGETABLE    AND    FLOWER    SEEDS. 

Delivered  j)ost  free  to  most  countries  where  the  Parcel  Post  is  in  operation. 


No.  1. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 


Export  Parcel    Post   Collection,  including  50  varieties  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  and  25  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds 27/- 

Export  Parcel  Post  Collection,  including  40  varieties  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  and  1A  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds 17/6 

Export   Parcel  Post  Collection,  including  28  varieties  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  and  10  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds 12/6 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  feJSg  READING,  ENGLAND. 
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THE   COLONIAL   BANK.  M 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Paid-up,  £600,000.    Reserve  Funds,  £150,000. 
Head  Office:  LONDON    13    BI8HOPSGATE    STREET    WITHIN,    E.C. 


Cfcairwm-HARRY  HANKEY  DOBBEE.  ^"'^^J™™ 

Secretary—  GORDON  WM.  TURNER.  Banters—  LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 

BranchftandAqents:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbioe,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  George's)  and  Aaent 
at  Grenville,  Jamaica  (Kingston),  and  Agents  at  Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  and  Savanna-la-Mar.  St.  Kitt  s, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  Agent  at  San  Fernando.  New  York  (Agency), 
82  Wall  Street.  Agents:  Copenhagen-The  Private  Bank;  Paris-Messrs.  Mallet  Frores&  Co.  ;  Hamburg-Messrs. 
Schroder  Gebrtider  &  Co.  The  Bank  conducts  General  Banking  Business  with  the  West  Indies,  and  has  special 
arrangements  for  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  its  Agents  in  the  Dominion, 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 

THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA  "•'^SKjSb*** 

.     4  THREADNEEDL.E   STREET,   LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital  ............        £1,600,000* 

Reserve  Fund  ............          1,410.  (XXH  =£4,610,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter  .  .          1,600,000' 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

An  allowance  on  sums  of  £100  and  upwards  is  made  to  purchasers  of  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT,  DRAFTS 
PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND,  and  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  ol  the  Bank  throughout  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  OR  SENT  FOB  COLLECTION.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at 
interest  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  applicition.  R.  W.  JEANS,  Manager. 

JOHN  MURDOCH  &  CO.,    52 

Telegraphic  Address:  "OTOSCOPE,  LONDON."  All  Codes  used. 

Undertake  LONDON  AGENCY  of  COLONIAL  FIRMS  and  CORPORATIONS.  ' 

BUYERS  and  SHIPPERS  of  all  COMMODITIES  on  COMMISSION.        CONSIGNMENTS  realised. 
STOCKS  and  SHARES  Bought  and  Sold. 
REPRESENT  ABSENTEES  and  act  as  GENERAL  FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 

FIRMS  and  GENTLEMEN  of  undoubted  standing  only  treated  with. 

THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

2    OLD     BROAD    STREET,    E.C. 

Subscribed  Capital      ............    £1,276,747     10    0 

Paid  Up     ..................  548,015       0     O 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability    ...          728,732     10    0 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,   LETTERS    OF    CREDIT,    and    CIRCULAR    NOTES    issued    upon    Branches     and 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest    allowed    on    Deposits     for    periods    and   at    rates    which    may    be    ascertained    on 

application. 
All  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT-ROYAL    MAIL    LINE. 

Calling  at  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  &  COLOMBO. 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS. 

Tons.  London.  Plymouth.          Marseilles.  Naples. 

OPHIR  (Twin  Screw)         ...       6,814    ...    Jan.  10th    ...    Jan.  llth  Jan.  17th  Jan.  19th 

ASTURIAS  (Twin  Screw)..     12,200    ...    Jan.  24th    ...    Jan.  25th  ""    Jan.  31st  '"    Feb.    2nd 

ORTONA  (Twin  Screw)     ...       7,945    ...     Feb.    7th    ...    Feb.    8th  ...    Feb.  14th  '"    Feb.  16th 

OMRAH  (Twin  Screw)       ...       8,282    ...    Feb.  21st    ...    Feb.  22nd  .'..     Feb.  28th  '.'.':    Mar.  -1st 

Managers  I  *'•  GREEN  &  C0-  I  Head  Offices: 

rs  1  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &.  CO.  |  Feuchnrch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchiirch  Avenue,  E.C.  ;  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 
28  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  LTD. 

Subscribed  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1,1OO,OOO.    With  power  to  increase  to  £4,000,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £14O,OOO.  Head  Office:  PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  ia  prepared  to  grant  drafts  and  letters  ol  credit,  to  make  telegraphic  remittances,  to  buy  and 
collect  bills,  and  to  undertake  every  description  of  banking  business  In  connection  with  South  Africa.  Cur- 
rent accounts  opened  and  deposits  received  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.G.  E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

BANK      OF      MONTREAL. 

ESTABLISHED     1817. 
CAPITAL  PAID  UP,  £2,958,904.        RKSERVE  FUND,  £2,260,274.          UNDIVJDKD  PROFITS,  £143,829. 

Hon.  President:  Rt.  Hon.  LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.C.M.G. 

Head  Office  and  Board  of  Directors:  MONTREAL.         President:  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  DRUMMOND,  K.C.M.G. 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  :  E.  S.  CLOU8TON,  Esq.,  Montreal. 

LONDON  OFFICES:  46&47  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 
London  Committee  :  Rt.  Hon.  LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.C.M.G.,  THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq., 

and  ALEXANDER  LANG,  Esq. 

Manager  :  FREDERICK  W.  TAYLOR.       Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  Slates,  and  issue 
Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 

THE  ONION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD., 

ESTABLISHED  1837.        INCORPORATED  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital          ..................    £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund   .....................    £1,170,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .........    £3,000,000 

Head    Office:    71    CORNHILL,    LONDON,    E.G. 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian 

States  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 


THE  WESTERN   AUSTRALIAN  BANK. 

Authorised  Capital         ......       £250,000       Reserve  Fund  £375,000 

£.50,000  -ed  Profits   '" 


..  , 

(.15  OOU  Shares  of  £10  each.)  Reserve  Liability  of  Shareholders  .    150,000 

Head  Office-PERTH,    W.A. 

DRAFTS  and  LETTERS  OP  CREDIT  issued,  and  TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  made. 
BILLS  negotiated  or  collected,  and  all  Banking  and  Exchange  business  connected  with  the  Australasian 
Colonies  transacted. 

London  Agency-THE  BANK  OF  ADELAIDE,  11  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.G. 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN   BANK,  Limited. 

Head  Offices    38  LOMBARD  STREET,  £.G. 


Subscribed  Capital        ...        £1,078,875    0    0 
Paid-up  Capital 539,437  10    0 


Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £539,437  10    0 
Reserve  Fund        136,900    0    0 


LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  Australia  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or 
forwarded  for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with 
Australia.  J.  PATERSON,  Secretary. 

BANK    OF    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

ESTABLISHED    1817. 

Paid-up  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Reserve  Fund,  £1,500,000.    Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors,  £2,000,000. 
Head    Office  :    SYDNEY,    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

The  London  Office  issues  Drafts  on  Demand  on  its  Head  Office  and  Branches  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  Suva,  and  on  its  Correspondents  in  Tasmania  ;  makes  Mail  and  Cable  Transfers  ;  Negotiates 
and  Collects  Bills  of  Exchange;  Receives  Deposits  for  Fixed  Periods  on  terms  which  may  be  known  on 
application,  and  conducts  every  description  of  Australasian  Banking  business. 

LON-D  N-  OFFICE  :  64  OLD   BROAD   STREET.  E.G.  DAVID   GEORGE,  Manager. 


J.      Wi      DO  RE)      30     OUKE      STREET, 

Class  Sailor, 


The    object    of   this    Firm    is    to    supply    absolutely    the    best    quality    goods    at 
MODERATE    PRICES. 

SPECIAL    CASH    TERMS    TO    COLONIAL    VISITORS. 

TEL.  :  4495  GERHARD.  CORRECTED  PAPER  PATTERNS  KKPT  FOR  FUTURE  ORDERS. 
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Advice  and   Information  as  to   Schools. 

PARENTS  or  GUARDIANS  seeking  information  as  to  Schools 
(for  Girls  or  Boys,  at  Home  or  Abroad)  are  invited  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd.  (Manager, 
R.  J.  Beevor,  M.A.).  A  full  statement  of  requirements  should 
be  supplied.  No  charge  is  made  for  supplying  information 
or  advice. 
Offices:  22  CRAVEN  ST.,  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C. 

Office  Hours  for  Interviews,  10  to  5.        Telephone  No.:  1854  Gerrard. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE. 


/     Under  the  auspices  of     \ 
\S.\s  Majesty's  Government./ 


CONNAUGHT   ROAD,   ALBERT   DOCK,    E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 

Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine,  Tropical 
Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical  Instruction  is  given 
daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHELLI,  Esq.,  C.M.G., 
Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.E. 


The  WEST  of  SCOTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

6   BLYTHSWOOD    SQUARE,    GLASGOW. 
Farm    and   Dairy    School    at    Kilmarnock. 

Students  prepared  for  all  Examinations  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  and  for  work 
in  the  Colonies.     Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  80  TEARS.        TEL.  9087  CENTRAL. 

SINGER  STOKES  &  HARCDM, 

Caiiors  $  Brcecbes  makers. 

135     CHEAPSIDE,     LONDON,     E.G. 


We  have  been  sending  Outfits  to  the  Colonies 
for  over  20  years. 

Best  goods,  Tropical  Cashmeres,  &c.,  always  in 
stock.  Lounge  Suits  from  4  to  5  guineas,  including 
postage.  Silk  Linings,  25*.  extra.  Draft  mu=t 
accompany  all  orders.  Selection  of  Xew  Patterns 
sent  to  customers  each  S  ason. 


EDINBURGH  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  Classes  arranged  in  con- 
junction with  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  qualify  for  all  the  higher 
Agricultural  Examinations. 

Calendar  on  application  to 
W.  SCOTT    STEVENSON, 

Secretary, 
13   George    Square,   Edinburgh. 


WRIGHT'S 

COAL    TAR 

SOAP 


PURIFIES  THE  SKIN  AND  PROTECTS 
FROM  INFECTION. 


JOHNSON,  WALKER  &  TOLHURST 

LIMITEIX 

80  ALDERSQATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Hdbolesalc   Biamont*   flDercbants,    Jewellers, 
anfc  Silversmiths, 


MINERALOGISTS  - 


ORE  BUYERS 
JEWELLERS 


Gems   purchased  in  the  rough ;    cut  and 
mounted  in  any  design. 

Bullion  Dealers  and  Assay ers. 


-  A  variety  of  Diamond  Ornaments,  Jewel- 
lery, Silverware,  and  Watches,  suitable 
for  presents,  kept  in  stock. 

Catalogues  on  request. 

-     offered  to  Colonial  Buyers  to  purchase  from 

Wholesale  Houses  in  all  classes  of  goods. 

Cablegram:  "JOWATO,  LONDON."     Codes:  ABC,  4th  and  5th;  and  Lieber's. 
Premises  opposite  Aldersgate  Street  Station,  Metropolitan   Railway. 


FACILITIES    - 


FREDK.  C.  BAYLEY 

Colonial  Outfitter, 

34  STRAND ;  and 
19  GREEN  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQ. ,  W.C. 

Flannel  Shirts,  with  Collars 

attached,  for  Travelling,  8/6,  10/6. 
The  Hunt   Shirt,   detached  Collar 
and  Double  Cuffs,  7/6. 

Flannel  Shirts  with  Bands, 

5/6,  7/6,  9/6. 

Silk  and  Wool  Shirts     ...     10/6. 

Pure  Silk  Shirts    17/6. 

Knitted  Stockings, 

2/6,  3/6,  4/6,  6/6  pair. 

Pyjamas,  Hosiery,  and 
Gloves. 

Price  List  sent  on  application. 
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SILVERTOWN 

I  ndia  =  Rubber    Goods 

-    of  all  descriptions.     - 

Ebonite — Qutta  Percha, 
Waterproof     Garments 
-  and  Fabrics. 

The    India^Rubber,    Gutta   Perchat 
and  Telegraph    Works     Co,t    Ltd. 

Head  Offices:  106  Cannon  St., London, E.C    Works:  Silver-town, London, E. 

Branches  Abroad : 

Brisbane:   Edward  Street.  Chrlstchurch  (N.Z.):  234  Cashel  Street. 

Buenos  Ayres:  Calle  Reconquista,  140  &  142.        Durban  (Natal):  Mercantile  Bdgs., Smith  St. 
Bulawayo  (Rhodesia i:  Agency  Chambers.         Melbourne:  274  Flinders  Street. 
Calcutta:  1-1  Fairhe  Place.  Perth  (W.  A.):  «3i  Queen's  Bdgs.,  William  St. 

Sydney:   279  George  Street. 


PROSPECTORS,  EXPLORERS,  MINERS, 
AND  TRAVELLERS 

are  invited  to  inspect  a  replete  stock  of  all  requirements  for  every  climate. 

LATEST    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR    SAVING    WEIGHT,    SPACE,    AND 
PROMOTING    HEALTH    AND    COMFORT. 

EXPEDITIONS  COMPLETELY  ARRANGED,   PROVISIONED,  AND  SHIPPED. 

PASSAGES   BOOKED.      BEST    BERTHS  SECURED. 

Mosquito   Netting,  Ant   and  Rot  Proof,  Untearable  and  Non-Flammable, 
9  to  64  Meshes  to  the  inch. 

MOSQUITO  CANOPIES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  CIRCUMSTANCE. 
LADIES' AND  GENTLEMEN'S  OUTFITTING  A  SPECIALITY. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE,  POST  FREE. 


JOSEPH  TUCKER,  70  "EWaSSSS,St^lt  ROA0' 

Contractor  to  1b..fl&.  ano  tbe  SJutcb  (Sovernments. 

Established  1868.         Telegrams— "Turbula,  London."        Telephone— 2121   Dalston. 
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W,  T,  HENLEY'S  TELE6RAPH  WORKS 

CO.,    LTD., 

BLOMFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 


TELEGRAPHIC    ADDRESS. 
Inland,  "  HENLEYS  WORKS,  LONDON." 
Foreign,  "  HENLEYS,  LONDON." 


TELEPHONE    Nos. 
1445  &  1464,  LONDON  WALL. 
3596,  CENTRAL. 


FOR 


ELECTRIC    LIGHTING,    TRACTION, 

POWER-TRANSMISSION, 

TELEPHONY,    TELEGRAPHY, 

HOUSE-WIRING,    &c. 


'— ICHBLES. 


30  MOSLEY  STREET, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

12  HANOVER  STREET,  GLASGOW. 
247  DEANSCATE,  MANCHESTER. 

167  EDMUND  STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

HOWARD  BUILDINGS, 

Corner  Loveday  and  Main  Streets, 

JOHANNESBURG. 


339  FLINDERS  LANE, 

MELBOURNE. 

FORBES  STREET,  BOMBAY. 
4  FAIRLIE  PLACE,  CALCUTTA. 
462  470  CALLE  CUYO, 

BUENOS  AIRES. 

ALLIANCE  BUILDINGS, 

GARDINER  STREET, 

DURBAN,  S.  AFRICA. 


Where  STOCKS  of  WIRES  d  CABLES  are  held  ready  for  Delivery. 


Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  London. 


